








July 21, 1904 


SURVEY OF THE WORLD: 
The Democratic Ticket—Mr. Bryan’s Criticism-—Railroad Accidents 
—The Beef Workers’ Strike—The Countries \South of Us— French 
Politics—The Russo-Japanese War — Morocco—Abyssinia, Etc. |. ~ 
*. % & Sie 
Milem: Geeeke Parkee «2 cc cc ect cet atest 
Henry Gassoway Davis ......... + - FRANCIS E. LEUPP 
Eidola (Poem). ...... +... + «JOSEPHINE P. PEABODY 
Senator Fairbanks—The Boy and Man......E£. I. LEWIS 
The Amusement Business. ...... . . . EDWIN E. SLOSSON 
The Confidante (Poem) . ....... .NORA E. BARNHART 
What May Happen in Russia... ....... 5S. KNIAJNINE 
Why | Am Still Unmarried. . . . A PHILOSOPHICAL BACHELOR 
More About Autographs ........ . ADRIAN H. JOLINE 
The Proposed Pan-American Railway . . CHARLES M. PEPPER 
S Se & 
EDITORIALS : BOOK REVIEWS 


The Democrats and Their Policy Actual Government 

Mayor Jones Morgan’s The Issue 

Love Before Marriage Life of Watts 

Balfour’s Blunders Father Hennepin’s Discoveries 
Russia and the War Duprat’s Morals 

The Shipping Interests, Etc. Dictionary of Painters, Etc. 
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THE COMFORT OF RIDING IN A 


Bailey (Pneumatic) Whalebone Roadwagon 





“*TAKE EACH MAN’S CENSURE, BUT RESERVE THY JUDGMENT.’’— Shakespeare. 








The Quality of being Comfortable is the 
first great consideration in riding. This 
quality the Pneumatic Carriage »ossesses in 
a superlative degree. Bear in mind we speak 
of a mechanically perfect Pneumatic Carriage, 
the S. R. Bailey. 

Air makes the best, lightest, and most con- 
venient cushion within the reach of man, and 
utilized compressed, as it is in the pneumatic 
tire, it transmits no road vibration nor noise. 

Bailey Suspension Springs absorb what 
slight, soft, bouncing motion would otherwise 
remain from certain roadways, and we have 
a vehicle whose riding qualities are ideally 
comfortable. 

A man might say that he had a Pneumatic 
Carriage of which he did not like the riding 
qualities, but it’s a thousand chances to one 
he never had a really correct Pneumatic 
Carriage; but one with ordinary springs and 





methods of suspension, to which pneumatic 
tires had been applied. Such carriages never 
were a success. Had he used a Bailey; 
that is, a carriage all the parts of which we. . 
made by Bailey and assembled by Bailey — 
not a vehicle with merely a Bailey seat or 
Bailey hangers or Bailey shaft-eyes or Bailey 
something or other (we own 23 patents cover- 
ing our carriage and its parts, including 70 
auxiliary claims)— his story undoubtedly 
would have been different. 

Manufacturers who through inability and 
ignorance have built Pneumatic Carriages 
which failed are abandoning their attempts, 
and naturally are decrying them. We shall 
continue to build our perfect one, and will 
sell twice as many as we did last year. 

Write us for literature. 


S. R. BAILEY & CO., Amesbury, Mass, 








New York Life Building. 


An Audit by our Company is al- 
ways a means of Protection against 
Faulty Book-Keeping. Our Reports 
are often intended, however, for the 
use of those who need Accurate In- 
formation about the Condition or 
Earnings of a Business which is for 
Sale. In connection with these Ex- 
aminations for Financial Purposes, 
we also make Engineering Apprais- 
als, if desired. 

Simple and Money-Saving Sys- 
tems of Calculating Costs, and other 
Book-Keeping Economics, are intro- 
duced in Business Houscs of all kinds. 

The services rendered clients are 
absolutely confidential. 


THE AUDIT COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
43 Cedar Street. 


CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, 
Arcade Building. 








WITH LATEST 
As Supplied to Many High Schools 
throughout the Country. 


TELESCOPES 


For ASTRONOMICAL and TERRESTRIAL USE. 


From the smallest pocket size to the largest 
Equatorial. Catalogues on application. 


QUEEN & CO, 
59 Fifth Avenue, 1010 Chestnut Street 
New York. Philadelphia. 
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TIMELY AND IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


Or tHE Hicuest Importance in Any Stupy or THE Far EASTERN CRISIS 
Mr. B L. PUTNAM WEALE’S interesting account of the 
Manchu and Muscovite 


Mr. WEALE aims to ffrove, in brief, that the supposed Russification of Manchuria is a myth; that the occupa- 
tion has been purely military with no element of permanence, The author has spent his life among the Chinese, 
and his whole pictare of the evanescent Russian civilization in contrast with the rooted organism of Chinese 
agricultural and trading life stands out vividly. His forecast (dating from last February) of the Japanese war, 
of Russia’s resources and Japan’s chances, from the p»int of view of an Englishman who knows the East thor. 
oughly, makes most curious and interesting reading. Cloth, 8vo, $8.00 net. (Postage extra.) 


Dr. T. J. LAWRENCE’S valuable handbook 
War and Neutrality in the Far East 


deals with all the disputed questions which have come up in the Japanese war; its causes, the charges of treach- 
ery in the opening of it, coaling in neutral waters, floating mines, the purchase of ships in neutral countries, the 
passage of the Red Sea, international law in Korea and Manchuria, etc, etc. It is an exceptionally useful book 
to all who desire to form an intelligent opinion of the conduct of the Eastern war. 

Cloth, 18@mo, $1.25 net. (Postage extra.) 











Mr. DAVID T. HANBURY’S /jrst-hand report of 
Sport and Travel in the Northland of Canada 


“To the scientist and professional explorer the book is unquestionably valuable.”—The Outlook. 
**We have seldom perused a book of modern travel and exploration of such interest and value to sportsmen as 
this.”—Shooting and Fishing. Cloth, 8vo, illustrated, $4.50 net. (Postage fic.) 


VOLUME VIII. OF THE CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY 
The French Revolution 


The fourth volume to appear of the great work planned by Lord Acton, and carried out by the best modern writers 
of history, which is being issued at the rate of two volumes a year appearing in parallel series. Now ready are: 


Vol. 1. The Renaissance Vol. VII. The United States 
Vol. Il. The Reformation Vol. VIII. The French Revolution 


To be complete in twelve volumes, royal 8vo, each $4.00 net. (Carrizge 30 cts.) 


** A vast store of historical treasures, collected by those who are expert in detecting what is true and worth 
keeping.”—The Tribune. A 


Professor OSGOOD’S notable achievement in institutional history 


The American Colonies in the Seventeenth Century 
By HERBERT L. OSGOOD of Columbia University. 
Vols. I. and IT., now ready, $5.00 net. (Postage hhc.) 


“The author of these volumes on American Colonial history has long heen known to scholars as one of our 
ablest and most scientific historical investigators . . . In the two volumes which have appeared the Ameri- 
can side of the picture is presented ; the English side is reserved fora future volume . ~ . It is not, however, 
too early to say that the book will have a great effect upon the future study of Colonial history, and that it will 
be recognized as one of the foremost authorities.”—The New York Times. 


ELSON’S History of the United States of America 


By HENRY W. ELSON. In one 1%mo volume, Cloth, $1.75 net. (Postage 2c.) 


“We do not hesitate, in a final estimate,to award this hook a very high, perhaps the highest, place among 
works of its kind. It deserves and should receive careful attention and general applause.” 


New York Times’ Saturday Review. 
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SCRIBNER’S 
FOR AUGUST 


The Special Fiction Number containing the 
best fiction ever collected in a single magazine 


SHORT STORIES 
RUDYARD KIPLING 
THOMAS NELSON PAGE 
EDITH WHARTON 


Illustrated by R. M. Crosby “The Last Asset” 


JOSEPHINE DASKAM 
Illustrated by Florence Scovel Shinn * ‘The Levitation of Miss Weeks” 


ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 
Illustrated by Howard Chandler Christy “Ex Curia” 


GUY WETMORE CARRYL 
Illustrated by W. H. Lawrence “The Signed Tureen” 


PHILIP L. ALLEN 
Illustrated in colors by May W. Preston “If Bird or Devil” 


KATHARINE HOLLAND BROWN 
Illustrated by F. W. Taylor “ Dawn” 


TWO NOTABLE SERIALS 


ROBERT GRANT 
Illustrated by F. C. Yohn “The Undercurrent” 


NELSON LLOYD 
Illustrated by A. B. Frost “The Soldier of the Valley” 


POEMS 








“They” 
“Miss Goodwin's Inheritance” 


HENRY VAN DYKE 


JOHN FINLEY 
Illustrated in colors by Jules Guerin “The Lost City” 


E. S. MARTIN 
Illustrated in colors by W. L. Jacobs “ Diagnosis” 


ILLVSTRATIONS 


“Light Among the Trees” 


The Frontispiece is a delicate piece of work by W. L. Joorte, petates in colors. The Bay by May W. Preston 
r. 


are most novel and attractive, and are also reproduced in colors. Guerin's pictures of New York in the fog are ex- 

quisitely poetic color illustrations, while Mr. F. W. Taylor’s drawings, which are printed in black and tint, strike a new, 

strong and original note. A.B. Frost, Howard Chandler Christy, F.C. Yohn, Florence Scovel Shinn, R. H. Crosby, and W. 

Hy ———— contribute numerous illustrations, and the richness of thenumber is completed by a cover in ten colors by 
vanowski. 


FOR SALE AT ALL NEWSDEALERS PRICE 25 CENTS 
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E*s---.* Schools -»« Churches 





Headquarters for 


A History =e . ‘Andrews’’ 


School Furniture 








Our Own Times te” and 


School Supplies. 





Both as an encyclopedia for refer- Carbo Slate 
ence and an expositor of the under- BlacKboard best in existence. 
lying currents of our national life 

We furnish the C 
The Independent, is well worth pre- ; "adie “pane 
serving. We began with 1904 to Pp : 
nit ews, Pulpits 
divide the fifty-two issues of the ; oe 

Opera Chairs, 


year into two volumes, separately 
and completely indexed, Reading Desks, 


Altars, @c. 




















If our readers will send to us, prepaid, their copies for 


a months, in good condition, with $1.50, we will return, | Oe A. H. ANDREWS CO. 
charges paid, a volume containing the twenty-six issues 
(without the advertising pages), attractively bound with 174 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 





marbled board sides and brown duck back stamped in gold. What Is Daus’ Tip-Top? 
« =) Cc > ° 


~ TO PROVE that Daus’ “Tip-Top” is 
the best and simplest device for: rs 
written and 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St., NewYork 





Sd discount oe or 
THE FELIX ©. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO, 
Daus Building, 111 John St... Now York City. 


The Nature Library 


One work that has especial value 
and interest all the year through 


N SUMMER these books interpret the beauty and charm of the 
open air. Trips to the country have new interest and added 
value for all, particularly the children. 

N WINTER, in all seasons, in any weather, with these ten vol- 
umes you can take the most delightful of armchair journeys 
to nature. They form a wonderful panorama of all that is 

beautiful in our great outdoors. : 


TEN SUPERB LARGE VOLUMES 
4,000 pages, 1014 x 8 inches; 300 plates in full colors; 450 half-tone 
photegraphs; 1,500 other illustrations, and a General Introduction 
by John Burroughs. 
The one great work on American wild life. Accurate, 
complete, scientific and yet most readable. 











‘As necessary as the dictionary, 
but far more interesting.” > ‘ July tt 
Doubleday, 
SPECIAL SUMMER OFFER Page & Company. 
Send the coupon opposite and learn, at our ex- 
pense, all about this notable work and particulars 
of the attractive introductory plan of sale. 


Coy 


clude also pavtioulees of price an 
COVNTRY LIFE DOVBLEDAY PAGE * CO THE WORLDS a 
*INAMERICA- * 34 VNION SQVARE - NEW YORK - ~ WORK - PPTTTTITTITTTT itt eth 
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EDUCATION 


Massachusetts 





Connecticut 





MISS PORTER’S SCHOOL, _Farmington, Conn. 
Next sch 29, 1904. For full information, ap- 
ply to MRS. ROBE PORT R KEEP. 


BR. REWTOR B. Greenwich, C Principal of ot | areoee 
ch Academy. reenwic 

boys inte his ho careful jupervis! too z* + end 

nis perso nal attent ion to their welt rising school and out. arg 
and tuition, $700. Highest references 


The Black Hall School 


OLD LYME, CONN. 
Delightfully situated near the mouth of the Con- 
necticut River. Preparatory to College. Indi- 
vidual attention and family life. Excellent corps 


of teachers and a limited number of boys. 
CHAS. G. BARTLETT, [1.A, P. O., Black Hall, Conn. 


“— 








For 
Boys 





Connecticut, Wallingford. 


The Choate School. £0.77 ante Fran, AM, 


Head Master. Refers by permission to Hon, William G 
Choate, Rev. Marvin R. Vincent, D. a New York City; Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale, D.D., 


Connecticut, Washington 


GUNNERY SCHOOL for Boys 


55th year. Opens Sept. 21. Many improvements in’ main 
building, schoolhouse, and athletic field. New building for 
23 boys. Whole number limited to 65. For circular address 


JOHN C. BRINSMADE, Principal. 








WOODSTOCK, CONN. 
The principal of Weedsteck Academy will receive into 
his family four boys, whose parents may wish them to attend the 
codemny and receive special care and supervision. Entire expenses 
not to exceed four hundred dollars for the school year of thirty- 
nine weeks. Correspondence for ye] - ~ yA ted, and catalogues 


sent upon application. "s ety ree ee er 2 Seaitianh, 
ie), [pa 





District of Columbia 





FOR YOUNG 
WOMEN. 


NATIONAL PARK SEMINAR) 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—(Suburbs). 


Twelve bundings. Beautiful grounds. No examinations. $500 to 

Sight-seeing every Monday. Unusual social attractions. 
‘It’s a liberal education to live in Washington.” For illustrated 
catalogue, address SEMINARY, Box 1. Forest Glen, Md. 


Illinois 


Todd Seminary for Boys 


An ideal Home Jot ge Chicago. 57th year. 








Nosuz HILL. Woopsrock, ILu. 


es Dr SAACTHoMPS 





LASELL 
SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
AUBURNDALE, MASS. 


and 4 ractical poatosien M4 Domestic Science. 
wing, Dress Cutt: 
ves and Walking, al 
schoo] curriculum. 
The aim is to cultivate the int elect, douslap @ sound body and to 
the student ly duties o; of life. 
The mother of two ~ who has Lay tron of the 
school for the Ast eight er said: “I wish I lf a dozen 


daughters to send m 80 
Advantages of * aoa to Boston” location. Tine grounds. Golf, 
Tennis, Boating, and-all outdoor sports. Write for catalogue. 


Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


HARVARD MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


Open only te Bachelors ot Arts, Science, or Philosophy, 
and Persons of Equivalent Standing. 

The course of study ro a Ge gearee of M.D. is of four 
news duration. The nex Sept. 29, 1904, and ends on 

last Wednesday in June, tn. 
COURSES FOR GRADUATES IN MEDICINE. 

Courses of instruction are offered for graduates of recognized 
medical schools, and are given in all the subjects of practical and 
scientific medicine. 

The extensive laboratories of the school are inferior to none, and 
the clinical advantages afforded by the hospitals of Boston are 
unequaled in quality and extent. 

SUMMER COURSES. 

During the summer, courses in many branches of papatient nt and 
scientific medicine are given to to both medical students and graduates. 

Facilities for work are offered in all of the laboratories 


For detailed announcements address 


DR. WM. L. RICHARDSON, Dean, 
Harvard Medical School, 688 Boylston 8t., Boston, Mass. 


CONCORD SCHOOL 
CONCORD, MASS. 
Prepares boys for College, Technical School or Business 
THOMAS H. ECKFELDT, Head Master. 
MasSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 
“ oma: V. Cotz, A.M., D.D. 


gene ins Sept. 14,1904. Endowed college preparatory 
Certifies to College. Advanced x for high-school gradu 
ates and others. Art in music. rienced teachers, Native 
French and Soman, G 1. wie th resident instructor; ten- 
nis, basket-ball, golf. Steam and electricity. Location healthfal 
ana beautiful, within thirty miles of Beston. For Catalogueand 
views address WHEATON SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 
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WABAN SCHOOL, “*"4iiss. 


A Superior School for Boys. 





New Hampshire 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER 
ACADEMY 


1u4th RL TAN P. MEN. Principal 4th, 1904. For — ° New views, — 








MILITARY 


ROCKLAND Xcanemy 


On the Connecticut River, four miles from 

Dartmouth College. All modern improvements. 

Strong, safe, thorough. 49th year. Prepares 

for West Point, Annapolis, college, business, 
Send for our five books—free 








Col. ELMER E. FRENCH, West Lebanon, N. H. 








New Jersey 





New Jensry, Blairstown, 
ohn I. Blair 


Blair Presbyterial Academy, Foundation. 
Fifty-seventh year. Prepares for any American College. New 
Buildings, Gymnasium and Seria Conous 50 acres, 
Moderate rates, Joun C. SHarps, A D.D., Principal. 





New Jgesey, Bordentown. 


Bordentown Military Institute 
Every influence tends to start a boy right Fuyaically. morally, 
a Courses prepare for college or business Catalogue o: 


Rev. T. i. LANDON, A.M., Prin. Maj. T. D. Landon, Commandant. 
MILITARY 


MONTCLAIR [ftibeny 


8th year under present management. We have some potntes 
things to say to parents with suns to piace in school. Special 
booklet and fllustrated catalog on reques' 


JOHN G. MacVICAR, A.M., 19 Walden Place, Montclair, N. J. 


New York 


THE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL 
For Girls. sock ngs esrestion, aroun — 
Riverside Drive, 85th and S6th Sts., New York City. 














Pennsylvania 





PENNSYLVANIA, Mercersburg. 


burg Academy. soe res  Peseonnt in. 


ercers' 
terest taken, ure aim to inept a in fa. 8 
7 A sound judgment an mai catalogue 
WILLIAM ee IgvINE, Ph. D., President. 





PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE for WOMEN 


¢ and Art. Spacious 
grounds for outdoor sports. For or entalogue MATIN President. 
4 en’ 


—e 





Virginia 


Roanoke College,- vines. 


Courses for 





Degrees; also 
faculty; ayorking laboratory | 
rooms. in locatio: 


penses. Cas pene Bagh. 4 14, 


Theological Seminaries 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY -2xSutenc. ns 


Founded ee ember 20, 1 
Paw ~~ g for the Miniey oo. an F. .G. *G. courte, Scholar 
Special for mission s 
volumes; Gymnasium; Dorm! Open to al mine ng 
Catalogue on application. 





rm 8. : SEMARRST: Becretary. 





‘TEACHERS’ “este 





Recommen: 
Advises parents about schools. schools 0. Pratt, Mer, 


HOTELS, TRAVEL, ETC. 


BEAUMARIS HOTEL 
MUSKOKA LAKE, ONT., CAN. 


Opens 15th June. Closes 30th September 
Accommodation 200, Send for Booklet. 
EDWARD PROWSE, - - .- Proprietor 


Iron Mountain House 


Jackson White Mountains, N. H. 
Now open. Steam heat, baths, and all modern 


conveniences. Booklet at this office. 
W. A. MESERVE, Mgr. 














TAKE WINNEPESAUKEE 


LAKESIDE HOUSE 


Open May 11 


WINNECOETTE 


Open June 15 


Finest location on the Lake. For circulars and 
particulars address 


GEO, W. WEEKS, Prop., Weirs, N. H. 











Dry and 
Invigo- 
rating 
Atmos- 
phere. 


Social and 
Scenic THE 
Genter “Ar LEW 00n 


of the ena! Free from 


White AND COTTAGES May Fever 
Mountains ° 


pens 
July 6th 
SUP ERIOR GOLF LINKS 


MAPLEWOOD COTTAGE 


Fonsty @ posite. Accommodates 180. Moderate rates. Opens 
June 15t 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET AND INFORMATION. 
Leon H. CILLEy, Manager. 


¥ Booking N. ¥. Olice, 3 Park Places” 




















LAKE-VIEW-IN-THE-PINES 


LAKE 8T. CATHERINE. 
L H. & D. OC, FRANCISCO, Poultney, Vermont. 
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Bir THE IOUNTFORT ° oun‘ BEACON ST. 


Rooms singly and en suite with bath, $1.00 per da: 
OSTON and up. American plan, $2.50 perday Cafe Peleve- 


MASS. tor; fireproof. send for booklet. 


BEACON VILLA 


A Home for Convalescents and Invalids 


Beacon Villa affords patients all the comforts of a 
quiet, suburban residence, amid pleasant surround- 
ings, with competent nursing and medical supervision. 
Those who only require a change from overwork and 
care will find this home, which has the advantages of 
the sea air and country combined, an ideal place for 
rest and recuperation. Correspondence solicited. 
Address ALBERT B. DORMAN, M.D., Winthrop- 
by-the-Sea, Massachusetts. 


SHARON SPRINGS, N. Y. 


White sulphur bathing establishment, 
Awarded a diploma and silver medal at the Paris Exposition, 190. 
PAVILION HOTEL AND COTTAGES 
Open June 2ist. 
JOHN H. GARDNER & SON. 


The SHARON HOUSE 


Sharon Springs, N. Y. 
B. P. SHARP & SON 
EASTON SANITARIUM. 


Select elass of nervous and mental pete received. Byte 4 
five years’ rience; late first Assistant Physielan in Mi 
tewn, N. Y., State Hospital; visit before . 

. SPENCER KINNEY, M_D., Kasten, Pa. 


FURNISHED COTTAGES TO LET. 


One at and one at . Finest location in Casco Bay, Port- 
land, Ag es ‘A. M. SMITH. 




















Ss a) y—S 
Zz >We 
UNIVERSITY TOURS IN EUROPE. 
Unparalleled leadership: slow routes: twenty members: meder- 
ate terms. Two sailings in May. Weekly in Juneand July. Write 
er wire for details of an entirely new kind of travel. 
THE BU 4 


REAU OF IVERSITY TRA 
202% Clarendon 8t., 





723 91XTH AVENUE. | 


Trunks, Bags, Suit Cases, 
THE BEST GOODS ONLY, _ 





THE INDEPENDENT 


130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post-Office 
~ as Second-Class Mail Matter. 


Terms ef subscription, Payable in advance: eme year 
$2.00. Single les, 10 Conts 
Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
to any Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.56 a year extra. 
Order for the c of an address should be received one 
week before one to take effect ; the old as well as the 
new address should be given. 


YELLOWSTONE 


AND 


yOUS) ii 


| California, Puget Sound 
points, the summer resorts of 
Wisconsin, Northern Michi- 
gan and Minnesota, the Black 
Hills, Alaska and scores of 
other pleasure grounds are 
best reached by The North- 
Western Line. 

Special low rates all sum- 
mer. The best of trainservice. 





Write at once for maps and for 
booklets describing the scenery, 
climate and transportation facilities, 
with valuable data as to hotels, hotel 
rates, fishing and hunting, etc. 


All agents sell tickets via this line. 

















ene na 
ST. DENIS 
Hotel 
Breadway tJ a Street 


Huropean Pian 


on, Tasteful 
Acseneones and rae = 
secured and retain for it a patronage of the highest 


* WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors 
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“For Thirty-ftve Years a Standard Piano’’ 





THE WING PIANO 


From the Factory at’ 
Wholesale Price ,,.¥S 


the Wing Piano and sell it our- 
selves. It goes direct from our 
factory to your Home. We do not 
employ any agents or salesmen, 
and do not sell through dealers or 
retail stores. When you buy the 
Wing Piano you pay the actual cost 


of making 
it and our 
Save from one small 
$100 to $200 wrist" 
P rofit. 
his profit 
is small because we sell thousands 
of pianos yearly. Most retail stores 
sell no more than from twelve to 
twenty pianos yearly, and must 
charge from $200 to $200 profit on 
each. Think for yourself—they 
cannet help it. ‘a 





Wing Pianos are guar- 
anteed for twelve years 
against any defect in 
tone, action, work- 
manship, or material 











Sent on Trial 


We Pay Freight No Money in Advance 


We will send any Wing Piano to any part of the United States 
ontrial. We pay freight in advance and do not ask for any 
advance payment or deposit. If the piano is not satisfactory after 
twenty days’ trial in your home, we take it back entirely ut our 
expense. You pay us nothing unless you keep the piano. There 
{s absolutely no risk or cnpease to you. 

Old i taken in hang 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS 














Instrumental Attachment iiss 
the tones of the mandolin, guitar, harp, zither, and banjo. 
Music written for these instruments, with and without 
Piano accompaniment, can be played just as perfectly by a 
Single player on the — as though rendered E= 
orchestra. The original instrumental attachment has n 
| my by“us, and it cannot be had in any other piano. 
ware of imitations. 


In 35 Years Over 36,000 Pianos 


We refer to over 36,000 satisfied purchasers in every part 
of the United Staten , 7 


WING & SO 


45 Styles to select from 
Prominent Purchasers Uitet Sites 


Sayers of Texas, Governor Lanes of Mississippi, Gov- 
ernor Bliss of Michigan, United States Senator Cameron, 
General W. R. Miles, Supreme Court Justice Pema Pro- 
fessor Dana of Dana’s Musical Institute, Professor Nun- 
nally of Southern Female College, and Professor Peterson 
of Humboldt College, are among those who have used the 
Wing Piano, in addition to prominent musicians, music 
teachers, and orchestra leaders throughout the United 


States. 

if you intend to bu 
You Need this Book fymnot nso” 
not a catalogué—that gives you all the information pos- 
sessed by experts. It makes the selection of a piano easy. 
If read carefully, it will make you a judge of tone, action 
workmanship, and finish; will tell you how to know good 
from bad. It describes the materials used ; gives pictures, 
ofall the different parts, and tells how they should be 
made and put together. It is the only book of its kind 
ever published. It contains one hundred and sixteen 
large pages, and is named ‘*The Book of Complete 
Information About Pianos.’’ We send it free to anyone 
wishing to buya piano. Write for it. 


are sold under the same guar- 
Wing Organs anteeas Wing Pianos. Sent on 
trial to any part of the United States, freight paid in 
advance by us, without any advance payment or deposit 
being made. Sold on easy monthly payments. Separate 
organ catalogue sent on request. 


350- 65 West 13th St., New York City 
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Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 
OF BOSTON. 


$27,133,640 
24,324,583 
$3,009,059 


Assets Dec, 33, 1903, 
Liabilities, F , 
Surplus, ‘ ‘ 





STEPHEN H. RHODES, 


President. 


ROLAND O. LAMB, 


Vice-President. 


New York Office, - St. Paul Building. 


F. K. KOHLER, General Agent. 





ta an established record for progressive- 

ness, liberality and clearness of its policy 
contracts. It was the first company to intro- 
duce (March 8th, 1864) the 


INCONTESTABLE 
FEAGVRE 
THE POLICY CONTRACT GUARANTEES 


Loans at 5% 
Paid-up Values 
Extended Insurance 


Provision is also made for both 


Insurance Protection 
and Investment 


Sample policies and rates will be given 0 
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Survey of the World 


Since the adjourn- 
ment of the na- 
tional convention 
at St. Louis, Judge Parker has re- 
mained at his country home in Esopus, 
where, up to the present time, only a 
few politicians have called upon him. 
The number of such visitors will be in- 
creased this week, when ex-Senator 
Davis, ex-Senator Hill, Senator Gor- 
man and others will attend a confer- 
ence there. The most prominent of 
his vistors last week were August Bel- 
mont, Bourke Cockran and Patrick H. 
McCarren. Mr. Hearst’s papers pub- 
lish sharp editorial attacks upon these 
men, warning Judge Parker against ac- 
cepting their counsel or permitting him- 
self to be associated with them in the 
public mind. Senator Gorman’s friends 
say that he has declined to be manager 
of the campaign. It is reported that 
Mr. Belmont would like the office, and 
that it would be given to William F. 
Sheehan if he did not prefer to serve 
the candidate in some other way. 
Echoes of the recent convention are 
heard at Esopus, where reporters have 
written the story of Judge Parker’s 
telegram. It appears that he had sent 
no telegrams or other messages to ex- 
Senator Hill, and that this telegram to 
Mr. Sheehan was the only message sent 
by him, directly or indirectly, to a dele- 
gate or the convention. Not until Sat- 
urday morning did he know that the 
Williams money plank had been ex- 
cluded from the platform. Knowledge 
of the exclusion of it appears to have 
come to him in the reports of the New 
York Gold Democratic newspapers of 
that morning and in the editorials in 
which they deplored the situation and 


The Demovrats and 
Their Ticket 


suggested that it was his duty to say 
something. In the course of a ride on 
his favorite horse he reached a deci- 
sion, and the memorable telegram was 
filed at 11.30 a. m. He had retired at 
an early hour on Friday night, but on 
Saturday night he sat in his library 
with friends until he received, at about 
3 a. m. on Sunday, the news of the con- 
vention’s final action upon his message. 
It appears that in the course of the con- 
troversy in the full Platform Commit- 
tee over the cufrency plank the ques- 
tion was referred to a special commit- 
tee of three, consisting of Mr. Bryan, 
ex-Senator Hill and John Sharp Wil- 
liams, and that in this committee Mr. 
Hill voted with Mr. Bryan. Full re- 
ports of Mr. Bryan’s closing speech 
upon Judge Parker’s telegram show 
that he charged ex-Senator Hill and 
other representatives of the Judge with 
bad faith, asserting that at his sugges- 
tion they had promised to exclude from 
the last paragraph of the platform the 
words “disregarding past differences 
upon questions no longer at issue,” and 
had not kept their word. Mr. Cockran 
has published a long statement, ex- 
plaining that he left St. Louis on Sat- 
urday in a despondent frame of mind, 
to avoid making a speech, because he 
felt that Judge Parker could not be 
elected, having no currency record, ex- 
cept his two votes for Bryan and sil- 
ver ; that when he reached Indianapolis 
he heard of the Judge’s telegram, which 
completely changed the situation; and 
that, seeing then a splendid promise of 
victory, he hired a special train to take 
him back to St. Louis, where, to his 
disappointment, he arrived four hours 
too late to say anything to the conven- 
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tion.—The ticket and platform, as sup- 
plemented by Judge Parker’s message, 
are acceptable to the Gold Democrats, 
as a rule, and are supported by the 
newspapers that represent them. An 
exception is seen in the case of the Chi- 
cago Chronicle, which is owned by John 
R. Walch, a banker who has opposed 
Bryan and his policies. That paper 
complains that a convention supposed 
to be controlled by conservatives per- 
mitted itself “ to be bullied into wrong 
doing by a mere demagog: ” 

“A timid Eastern Democrat, who fondly 
imagined that he could be nominated as an un- 
known, has been placed on the ticket with an 
octogenarian free silverite from West Virginia 
and supplied-with a platform which amounts 
to an indorsement of the platforms of Chi- 
cago and Kansas City. The Populistic West 
and the reactionary South are again in alliance, 
with a new leader, it is true, but with no change 
in principle and purpose.” 

Therefore announcement is made that 
the Chronicle goes over to the Repub- 
lican party. The Western Laborer, 
published at Omaha.and edited by 
Frank A. Kennedy, general organizer 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
supported Bryan in 1896 and Igoo, but 
now gives notice in a long editorial that 
it will work for Roosevelt, saying that 
it can no longer follow Bryan in a 
party “ which we have seen pledged to 
turn the Government over to a man 
who dared not state where he stands 
on public policy until after David Hill 
and other managers for Wall Street, 
the banks, Trusts and corporations had 
duped the party and stolen the nomi- 
nation for him.” Among those who 
sent hearty congratulations to Judge 
Parker were Mr. Cleveland, Mr. Hearst 
and General Miles. The last named 
said he believed the Judge would be 
elected and would have an opportunity 
to render “service of immeasurable 
value,” because “ Democratic institu- 
tions” were “in peril.”—Democratic 
papers say that, owing to the nomina- 
tion of ex-Senator Davis, his party will 
carry West Virginia and Maryland. 
Mr. Davis is a multi-millionaire, well 
known in both States, where he has 
large interests in connection with 
mines, railroads and banks. Senator 
Gorman is his cousin. Mr. Davis, who 
voted twice for Bryan, now says he is 
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in full agreement with Judge Parker 
as to the currency. The “ communistic 
sentiment ” of the party, he adds, is 
gone, and the silver sentiment is “ rap- 
idly disappearing.” His son-in-law, 


Senator Elkins, presided over the re- 
cent Republican convention in West 
Virginia, and remarked in his address 
that Mr. Davis “should have been 
named for first place, instead of a man 
without a record or business or political 
experience.” 


a 


Two days after the 
close of the con- 
vention, Mr. Bryan 
published a long statement as to his posi- 
tion. For four reasons, he said, he felt 
justified in supporting the ticket. These 
were: Because it stood for opposition to 
imperialism ; because Mr. Roosevelt was 
injecting into American politics the race 
question, which would tend to prevent a 
consideration of important economic 
questions; because Mr. Roosevelt stood 
for the spirit of war, while the Demo- 
cratic candidates were for peace; and 
because the platform called for a reduc- 
tion of the army. He then remarked 
that a Democratic victory would mean 
very little if any progress on economic 
questions so long as the party was “ un- 
der the control of the Wall Street ele- 
ment.” Nothing but the restraint of 
Democrats in Congress would prevent 
Judge Parker from going as far as the 
Republicans in enlarging the powers of 
the banks and in the use of asset cur- 
rency. “ The nomination of Judge Par- 
ker virtually nullifies the Anti-Trust 
plank.” He awaited the Judge’s letter of 
acceptance to find out “ whether the la- 
boring man has anything to expect from 
his election.” The labor plank prepared 
by the Judge’s friends had been “ strad- 
dling and meaningless.” He thought 
“some little progress on the tariff ques- 
tion ” might be hoped for, altho the Par- 
ker men had been in favor of “a very 
conservative tariff plank.” Mr. Bryan 
then said : 

“Judge Parker stands for enough things that 
are good to justify me in giving him my vote, 
but, as I have tried to point out for several 
months, the triumph of the Wall Street ele- 
ment of the party denies to the country any 
hope of relief on economic questions. I have 
nothing to take back, I have nothing to with- 


Mr. Bryan’s Criticism 
and Protest 
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draw of the things that I have said against the 
methods pursued to advance his candidacy. 

“Tt was a plain and deliberate attempt to 
deceive the party. The New York platform 
was vague and meaningless, and purposely so, 
because the advocates of Judge Parker were 
trying to secure votes from among the people 
who would have opposed his views had they 
known them. If he had sent to the Albany 
convention the telegram that he sent to the St. 
Louis conveniton, he would have had very few 
instructed delegates from the South and no 
possible chance for the nomination. 

“But he and his managers adroitly and pur- 
posely concealed his position until the delegates 
had been corraled and the nomination assured. 
Then his friends attempted to secure a gold 
plank, which was overwhelmingly defeated in 
the committee, After the party had rejoiced 
over the harmony secured by the omission of 
the question, and after he had secured the nomi- 
nation, he injected his views upon the subject 
at a time when he could not be taken from the 
ticket without great demoralization. The 
nomination was secured, therefore, by crooked 
and indefensive methods. But the Democrat 
who loves his country has to make his deci- 
sions upon conditions as he finds them, not 
upon conditions as he would like to have 
them.” 


He then gave notice that the fight on 
economic questions had been only post- 


poned, not abandoned. “ As soon as the 
election is over ” he would undertake, he 
said, to organize for the campaign of 
1908, striving “ to marshal the friends of 
popular government within the Demo- 
cratic party to the support of a radical 
and progressive policy” that should 
make that party “in the hands of the 
people an efficient means for securing re- 
lief from the plutocratic element that 
controls the Republican party and for the 
time being is in control of the Democratic 
party.” 

* 

A strike in all the 
packing houses of 
the Armour, Swift, 
Morris, Cudahy and other companies 
commonly believed to be associated in 
what is called the Beef Trust, was or- 
dered for the 12th inst. by Michael J. 
Donnelly, president of the Meat Cut- 
ters’ and Butchers’ Union. At noon 
on that day 50,000 men quit work. 
Nearly half of these were in Chicago. 
Omaha, Kansas City, St. Joseph and 
Other cities were affected; 3,000 men 
went out in New York. This move- 


Beef Trust Work- 
men on Strike 
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ment is made in behalf of the unskilled 
workmen, whose wages had been re- 
duced. It appears that the wage agree- 
ment relating to their pay expired on 
May 28th. They had been receiving 
18% cents an hour. The companies 
declined to renew the agreement, and 
reduced the pay to 17% cents. By the 
union 20 cents was at first demanded, 
but when the strike was ordered the 
demand had been reduced to 18%. The 
companies offered to submit the con- 
troversy to arbitration, but not until 
the order for a strike had been issued. 
As the companies affected control 
the beef supply of the country, the 
strike has been widely discussed. 
Prices have risen, and it has been esti- 
mated that the beef on hand in New 
York and other large cities will last 
but a few days. The strike did not 
extend to the comparatively small in- 
dependent companies, 22 in number, 
which are said to have been paying 
wages considerably higher than those 
about which the strikers complained. 
Non-union men were promptly sought 
by the employers, and before the end 
of the week several thousand of them 
were at work. In St. Paul, the strik- 
ers, on the 15th, would not permit even 
the clerks to enter the packing house, 
and the local authorities found it neces- 
sary to call for militia. In Chicago, on 
Sunday, four non-uniori men were at- 
tacked and beaten by a mob; in self- 
defense they shot one man and stabbed 
another. Negotiations for a settlement 
of the controversy by arbitration were 
interrupted on Saturday night. It had 
been agreed that all pending differ- 
ences should be submitted to arbitra- 
tion. The companies, however, in- 
sisted upon retaining their new non- 
union employees, while the union de- 
manded that all the strikers should at 
once be restored to their old places. 
On Monday morning there seemed to 
be no prospect of an agreement. The 
number of non-union employees was 
steadily increasing, and in Chicago 14,- 
000 men employed by the companies in 
the mechanical trades had decided to 
go on strike in sympathy whenever 
President Donnelly should ask for 
their aid—A wage reduction of 12% 
per cent. to be made on the 25th has 
been ordered in the cotton mills of 
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Fall River, where 25,000 employees 
will be affected by it—At Milwaukee, 
there came before Judge Ludwig, of 
the Supreme Court, a suit by which an 
incorporated union sought to enforce a 
contract binding certain manufactur- 
ers to employ union men only. He de- 
cided that such contracts are void, be- 
ing unlawful because they tend to 
create monopoly. 


Two railway col- 
lisions that caused 
loss of many lives 
are included in last week’s record of 
casualties. On Sunday, the roth, a long 
excursion train bearing the members of 
the Plattdeutscher Verein of Hoboken 
and their families to Greenwood Lake on 
the Erie road, about 40 miles from New 
York, was overtaken at Midvale, N. J., 
in the middle of the day by another ex- 
cursion train. The first train had stopped 
a short distance beyond Midvale station 
to take water. Because it was hidden 
from view by a curve, and also because 
there was no restraining signal at the 
station, the following train ran against 
it. Altho this second train was moving 
at the rate of not more than 12 miles an 
hour, the two rear cars of the forward 
train were telescoped and smashed, being 
old and of very flimsy construction. Of 
the occupants of these cars, 16 were killed 
and 37 were seriously injured. The sig- 
nals were not properly displayed (they 
had been out of order), and the brake- 
man sent back from the forward train 
with a flag contented himself with going 
only a few yards. Signal operator, flag- 
man and conductor (of the forward 
train) have been dismissed—On the 
night of the 13th part of an excursion 
train, on which the members of the Sun- 
day school of the Doremus Congrega- 
tional Church in Chicago, with their 
parents and friends, were returning from 
a picnic, was wrecked near Glenwood, 23 
miles south of the city, on the Chicago 
and Eastern Illinois road. Because a 
freight train was in trouble on the north 
bound track the excursion train was di- 
rected to take the other track for a few 
miles, in order that it pass around the 
obstruction. But the conductor of the 
freight, without orders, had moved a 
part of his train to this southbound 
track, where it was struck by the excur- 


Excursionists Killed 
by Collisions 
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sion train while moving at the rate of 40 
miles an hour. The forward passenger 
coach was crushed by a baggage car that 
preceded it, and the second and third 
coaches were telescoped. A majority of 
the 21 passengers killed and the 70 in- 
jured were children. When the crash 


came they were singing hymns. 
as 


Municipal The people of Memphis have 
Affairs 'i8¢n in revolt against thei 

municipal government, owing 
to the failure of the authorities to prove 
by their acts that they are enemies of 
vice and crime. On the night of the 
11th two sheriff’s deputies were killed 
during a raid upon a gambling house. 
Three days later, at a mass meeting at- 
tended by 10,000 people and addressed 
by prominent citizens, resolutions were 
passed demanding the resignations of 
Mayor Williams, Vice-Mayor Hender- 
son and Chief of Police Mason. Five 
gamblers are in jail, charged with kill- 
ing the two deputies. At times their 
friends, armed with rifles, have assisted 
in guarding them. They are to be tried 
this week, and Senator Carmack has 
volunteered to conduct the prosecution. 
On Saturday a Committee of Safety 
(fifty citizens) called upon the Mayor 
and addressed to him a series of ques- 
tions, virtually asking him whether it 
was not true that he was false to his 
oath in permitting so many gambling 
houses and “ dives” to exist in Mem- 
phis without being molested by the po- 
lice. Similar questions were laid be- 
fore the Chief of Police. The commit- 
tee demands that the Chief shall be re- 
moved by the board that appointed 
him. This board has three members— 
the Mayor, the Vice-Mayor and the 
Police Commissioner. Probably the 
entire municipal government will be 
reorganized—In Chicago the Union 
Traction Company has been directed 
to remove its tracks from certain 
streets, with respect to which its fran- 
chises have expired. The district thus 
affected lies in the heart of the city, 
and the Council will invite bids from 
persons who are willing to operate cars 
in it. Judge Grosscup advises that an 
average be made of the unexpired terms 
of the Union Company’s franchises, 
and that upon this basis a comprehen- 
sive franchise be given in exchange for 
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them. Only in this way, he says, “ can 
this generation come to a situation per- 
mitting it to own and operate” the 
city’s railways.—The New York un- 
derground road, as far north as the 
Harlem River, will be turned over by 
the builders to the operating company 
on August Ist, and probably will be in 
public use a month later. 


& 


Constitutional amend- 
ments were recently 
adopted in Mexico 
providing for a Vice-President and 
making the Presidential term six years 
instead of four. On the 11th the Presi- 
dential election was formally com- 
pleted. President Diaz was re-elected, 
and with him, as Vice-President, 
Ramon Corral, formerly Governor of 
Sonora and now a member of the Cab- 
inet. It is expected that President 
Diaz will soon retire, owing to his age, 
or that he will test the ability of the 
new Vice-President, whom he seems to 
have chosen to succeed him, by visit- 
ing foreign countries—Our Govern- 
ment’s application of the Dingley tariff 
to the canal zone, and establishment of 
custom houses and ports of entry at 
Ancon and Cristobal, have excited 
much opposition in Panama, where the 
merchants declare that this action is at 
variance with the canal treaty and will 
ruin the commerce of Panama and 
Colon. It appears that goods for Pan- 
ama have recently been landed at An- 
con, where the French company made 
a deep channel leading to their wharves, 
and that local merchants fear that 
goods for the Republic must hereafter 
be landed by means of lighters in the 
shallow harbor. There is also objec- 
tion to the imposition of a tariff on 
goods entering the zone. The Panama 
Republic has provided for the expendi- 
ture of more than $3,000,000 of its canal 
money upon public improvements, in- 
cluding capital buildings, a library, a 
university, a school of arts, prisons, 
court houses, roads, bridges and light- 
houses—General Rafael Reyes, who 
came to Washington at the time of the 
Panama revolution, as he said, “ to save 
something from the wreck,” has been 
elected President of Colombia. The 
new Vice-President is Ramon Gon- 
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zales Valencia.—In the Cuban House a 
quorum has at last been assembled, 
owing to the conciliatory efforts of 
General Gomez. But before a settle- 
ment of the pending election contests 
the House will transact no business ex- 
cept that which relates to the pay of 
the soldiers of the Revolution. Con- 
tracts will soon be awarded for the 
equipment of the new Electric Power 
Company that is to utilize the power of 
Hababanilla Falls for a trolley system 
in Cienfuegos and a suburban road 
forty miles long in a district containing 
many rich plantations. This company 
will also supply electric lights for sev- 
eral towns.—In Venezuela, President 
Castro gives notice that the Govern- 
ment is about to sue the New York & 
Bermudez Asphalt Company for 50,- 
000,000 bolivars (nearly $10,000,000), 
alleging that the company, by giving 
aid to the recent revolutionary move- 
ment, increased by that sum the cost 
of overcoming the insurgents. 


as 


The political situation in Eng- 
land continues much the same 
as it has been for some 
weeks. Mr. Balfour holds together a 
working majority, and by the use of 
the closure manages to get some per- 
functory legislative work done in spite 
of the active obstructive tactics of the 
Opposition, which by trivial amendments, 
long debates and adroit questions is em- 
barrassing the Government as much as 
possible. The Premier is attacked be- 
cause two members of the Cabinet, Lord 
Lansdowne and Lord Selborne, have been 
elected vice-presidents of the new Lib- 
eral-Unionist Council, of which Mr. 
Chamberlain is president, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that Mr. Balfour professes 
not to be in full sympathy with the 
Chamberlain fiscal policy. This council 
assembled in London on July 14th with 
1,800 delegates from all parts of the 
Kingdom and was addressed by Mr. 
Chamberlain, who expounded the two 
fundamental principles of the reorgan- 
ized party, opposition to any further 
concessions to the Irish people and a 
complete reform of the British fiscal 
policy to enable the Government to meet 
hostile tariffs with equal weapons and 
prevent the “ dumping ” on England of 


England 
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the manufactures of other countries, and 
to make preferential arrangements with 
the colonies. War Secretary Arnold- 
Forster has made a statement of the re- 
forms in the army proposed by the Gov- 
ernment. No changes are to be made in 
the militia, artillery or cavalry. He pro- 
posed to reduce the regular infantry 
forces by fourteen battalions, leaving 
forty or fifty battalions for home service, 
after providing for India and the col- 
onies. The army would be divided into 
two parts. A certain number of bat- 
talions would be kept at home. These 
would be reduced to 500 men, 400 of 
whom would be enlisted for two years’ 
service, and would afterward enter the 
reserve for six years. These would be 
in reality territorial battalions, and the 
object of the short service system would 
be to build up the reserve. The volunteer 
establishment would be reduced to 180,- 
ooo men, and much larger grants would 
be made, so as to make the volunteers 
an effective force. From 15,000 to 16,000 
regular troops would be kept at Alder- 
shot, ready to take the field as a fighting 
force. Provision would be made for a 
permanent garrison of 21,500 men in 
South Africa. It appears that Mr. Ar- 
nold-Forster’s proposal would result in 
a decrease of 8,761 men, leaving a total 
force of 227,000 and a decrease in ex- 
penditure of $2,450,000.—An arbitration 
treaty has been signed between England 
and Germany, which is similar in form 
to those concluded by France with other 
countries, and promoted by Baron 
d’Estournelles de Constant and other 
leaders in the international arbitration 
movement.—lInternational visits are not 
confined to sovereigns, fleets and mem- 
bers of Parliament. A delegation of 300 
British workingmen, representing clubs 
in all parts of England, spent five days 
in Paris recently. The party was met 
on its arrival by Baron d’Estournelles 
de Constant as president of the Arbi- 
tration Committee, and was received by 
President Loubet. Entertainments were 
given them by the British Ambassador 
and the Republican Committee of Com- 
merce and Industry—Paul Krueger, 
former President of the Transvaal Re- 
public, died at Clarens, Switzerland, July 
14th. The comments of the English pa- 
pers are respectful and the Privy Coun- 
cil, presided over by King Edward, 


granted the request of the relatives of 
Mr. Krueger that his body be buried in 
the Transvaal. 


Premier Combes was again 
supported by his usual major- 
ity after the conclusion of the 
Chartreuse investigation. The com- 
mittee appointed by the Chamber of 
Deputies to examine into the charges 
made by M. Combes in the heat of the 
debate, that the Carthusian monks had 
attempted hy brihery to secure exemp- 
tion from the law expelling the reli- 
gious orders, was la composed of 
his political onents, but they were 
not able to ver any foundations 
for the rumors of corrupt practices. 
The report, however, condemmed the 
monks for their calumination ef the 
Government without proof, amd alse 
M. Combes for reviving an unfounded 
scandal. A motion de¢laring that the 
investigation disclosed go attempts at 
bribery and censuring al] caluminators 
in general, but without mentioning 
names on either side, wag substituted 
in the interests of the Cabinet and was 
carried. So far the Combes Ministry 
has met with no insurmoyntable ob- 
stacles in carrying out its policy. The 
Senate, after a bitter digcussion of 
many weeks, passed by a majority of 
59 the bill prohibiting the religious or- 
ders from teaching. This places the 
whole matter in the hands of the Gov- 
ernment, for while ten years are al- 
lowed for the complete substitution of 
lay for Church schools, still the Gov- 
ernment may now proceed at once to 
the suppression of such schools as it 
considers inimical to republican ideas. 
The bill reducing the term of universal 
military service to two years instead 
of three passed the Chamber of Depu- 
ties by a vote of 517 to 43. Since it has 
received important amendments in the 
lower house, it must now go back to 
the Senate, where, however, there is 
little doubt of its passing in some form, 
altho some of the more radical features 
attached to it by the Socialists in the 
Chamber may be cut off. The bill as 
it now stands is far more revolutionary 
than as first drawn by M. André, the 
Minister of War. Since it both re- 
duces the burden of military service 
and equalizes by enforcing it on rich 
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and poor alike, it is a very popular 
measure, and its passage will tend to 
strengthen the Ministry. It is re- 
garded by the Socialists as a step 
toward reducing the army to a mere 
defensive militia, removing all fears of 
foreign wars and setting an example 
to the world in the direction of con- 
certed disarmament and _ universal 
peace. The French Parliament ad- 
journed on July 13th without taking 
action On many important measures, 
among them the Income Tax bill and 
the revision of the extradition law 
asked for by our Government bringing 
bribery among the extraditable of- 
fenses.—The Pope is said to have 
threatened the punishment of those 
bishops who have republican sympa- 
thies. It is stated that Bishop Geay, 
of Laval, has been asked to resign at 
once, Bishop Nordez, of Dijon, has 
been suspended, and four other bish- 
ops ordered to come to Rome. The 


Minister of Public Worship has inter- 
posed to prevent these orders from be- 
ing carried out, on the ground that it 


was a violation of the Concordat to re- 
move the bishops without the consent 
of the Government. The Vatican has 
replied that these are merely discipli- 
nary measures in which the state is 
not concerned.—The Chamber of Depu- 
ties voted unanimously to appropriate 
$3,700 for the establishment of a chair 
of physics in the Faculty of Sciences 
of the University of Paris. This is de- 
signed for M. Curie, whose investiga- 
tions in radioactive matter have given 
him a world wide reputation, in which 
the French people take much pride. 
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Another week of 
blind maneuvers 
and wild rumors. 
Samples of the latter are the reports of 
the death of Admiral Togo, of the fall 
of Port Arthur, the sailing of the Cron- 
stadt fleet, the passage of Dardanelles 
y Russian war ships, the arrival at 
Cronstadt of an American submarine 
boat and crew, the invasion of Korea on 
the northeast by Russian forces, and the 
loss of 30,000 men by the Japanese in 
an assault of the defenses of Port Arthur 
on July roth. The last mentioned was 
tlegraphed by Viceroy: Alexieff to St. 


The Russo-Japanese 
War 
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Petersburg and was received with great 
rejoicing by the people. Its truth was 
stoutly maintained by the officials for 
several days, notwithstanding that there 
were no details or further confirmation, 
and it formed the basis of much specula- 
tion by the press experts in all countries. 
It is officially stated by the Japanese 
authorities that not a shot was fired 
on either side on the roth or 11th. 
The Japanese seem to have made no 
progress in the direction of Niuchwang 
to the west of the Russian line, but 
whether this is because of the more im- 
portant movements on the east requiring 
all the men or because General Sam- 
sonoff, as he reports, ambushed the Jap- 
anese column advancing along the coast 
in the direction of Yinkow, the port of 
Niuchwang, and killed and wounded a 
thousand men, is not yet known. Grand 
Duke Boris is recalled from the war be- 
cause, as is reported, he spent his time 
in rioting with the women he had 
brought on his private train from St. 
Petersburg and when ordered to send 
them away by General Kuropatkin he 
struck him in the face with his sword. 
It will be recalled that the doings of Boris 
when in this country afforded the press 
much scandalous matter. 


Js 


The three important events 
in Tibet during July are the 
holding of a durbar, the cap- 
ture of the jong, and the beginning of the 
march toward Lhasa. The Tongsa Pen- 
lop, who is virtual ruler of Bhutan, ar- 
rived at the British camp before Gyang- 
tse with the Ta Lama, members of the 
Supreme Council and representatives of 
the three great Lhasa monasteries, and a 
durbar was held on two successive days 
at which the: Tibetan dignitaries appeared 
in gorgeous ecclesiastical robes of gold, 
scarlet and copper colored silk, and on the 
other side the British Commissioner, Col- 
onel Younghusband, and the Military 
Commandant, General Macdonald, and 
their staffs, in full uniform. Both parties 
stated their positions and grievances, but 
no progress was made toward an agree- 
ment. Colonel Younghusband demanded 
the evacuation of the jong or fort which 
dominates the camp and the town of Gy- 
angtse as a preliminary to further nego- 
tiations, but that request was not com- 
plied with. When the armistice had ex- 
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pired General Macdonald proceeded to 
the capture of the jong, which was de- 
fended by 10,000 Tibetans. By means of 
a heavy fire of all the guns a breach was 
made in the wall of the castle through 
which a party of Gurkhas entered, climb- 
ing up the precipitous cliff 160 feet above 
the plane with scaling ladders. The Tib- 
etans abandoned the jong, the monastery 
and the town of Gyangtse when they 
found that the defense was in vain. The 
British loss was four killed and 30 
wounded. Since the Tibetan Envoys 
showed no disposition to come to terms 
the expedition has started toward 
Lhasa, the capital, 140 miles distant, 
which it is hoped may be reached by Au- 


gust 5th. 


The ‘body of F. Kent 
Loomis, who was con- 
veying to King Mene- 
lik the new commercial treaty and who 
disappeared from the steamer “ Kaiser 
Wilhelm II.” on its arrival at Ply- 
mouth, has been. washed ashore at 
Kingsbridge, Devonshire, sixteen miles 
away. A wound was found under the 
right ear, but whether inflicted before 
death or after has not been determined. 
Mr. W. H. Ellis, who shared his state- 
room, went on to Abyssinia with the 
treaty, and is now at Adis Ababa, the 
capital. The State Department has 
notified the King that Mr. Ellis has no 
official or diplomatic standing, and is 
proceeding to Abyssinia on personal 
business in which this Government has 
no interest, and with which it has 
no concern. The treaty was nego- 
tiated by Robert P. Skinner, Consul- 
General at Marseilles, and provides 
facilities and tariff rates for the trans- 
action by Americans of business in 
Abyssinia equal to those granted to the 
citizens of any other country. The 
duration of the treaty is ten years. 


Our Abyssinian 
Mission 


Mr. Ion Perdicaris is now in 
Paris urging the French Gov- 
ernment to take strong measures to es- 
tablish order in Northern Morocco for 
the protection of life and property in 
Tangier. Two French cruisers, “ Le- 
touche Treville” and “ Du Chayla,” are 
held at Toulon ready to proceed to Mo- 
rocco in case of disturbance, and it is 
proposed to send forty French officers 


Morocco 
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from Algeria to Tangier to take charge 
of the police force there. Mr. Perdicaris 
states that unless the war ships are at 
Tangier they are entirely useless, and 
that to send a small French force would 
be dangerous, because it would excite 
native animosity and not be sufficient to 
quell an outbreak. He advises a force 
of 10,000 men be sent to Morocco to 
demonstrate at once the power and de- 
termination of the French Government. 
If this is not done he suggests the next 
best thing would be to support Raisuli. 
He says: 


“T know this will excite surprise, as the pub- 
lic has the idea that Raisuli is a common rob- 
ber. This is entirely erroneous. I consider 
Raisuli to be the strongest man now available 
to deal with the turbulent conditions. While 
it would be an experiment, I am convinced that 
it would be better to try the experiment than 
to allow the situation to drift into complete 
anarchy. Raisuli says he can maintain order, 
and I believe in giving him a trial. This can 
be done by the foreign representatives joining 
France in upholding Raisuli’s authority. I be- 
lieve him to be seriously sincere. His taking 
me prisoner was part of a political movement, 
and the demand for a ransom was due to re- 
venge for a series of persecutions against him- 
self and family.” 


At a banquet given the Bey of Tunis 


during. his visit to Paris, President 
Loubet took occasion to announce for 
the benefit of Morocco as well as Tunis 
and Algeria that France would scrupu- 
lously respect the religious traditions of 
Mohammedanism. M. Regnault, the 
new French custom house officer at Tan- 
gier, has arrived at his post, and, with 
a staff of French and Tunisian assistants, 
will have charge of the collection of the 
revenue on importations, by which the 
new French loan is secured. He will 
act as financial adviser to the Sultan. 
Owing to threats from Raisuli the work 
on the new custom house at Tangier has 
been suspended. He has taken up his 
residence at Zinat, an hour’seride from 
Tangier, and his followers continue to 
raid the villages in the vicinity and carry 
off cattle. According to his stipulations 
Kaid Benhirnaa, chief of police at Tan- 
gier, has been appointed Governor. The 
plan of M. Jaurés, the Socialist leader, 
for the “pacific penetration” of Mo- 
rocco, instead of its conquest by force, 
has been adopted by the Committee of 
Foreign Affairs of the Chamber. 





ALTON BROOKS PARKER 


From a photograph taken July 4th, 1904 


We printed a character sketch of Judge Parker in our issue of May 19th. This week we content 
oucselves with reproducing his latest phctograph, “leaving to subsequent issues further discussion of 
the man and his candidacy. Judge Parker was born in Cortland, N. Y., fifty-two years ago, and 
helped during his boyhood on his father’s farm, thus early acquiring his fondness for country life. 
After his schoo! days he taught school at Virgil, N. Y., for the purpose of earning enough money to 
attend a law school. From Virgil, at the age of twenty, he went to Rochester to teach and later 
entered the Albany Law School, working the while in the law offices of Schoonmaker & Hardenbergh, 
the daughter of the former of whom he subsequently married. After being admitted to the bar he 
irifted into politics, and from that time to this his rise has been very fast. He has served as Surro- 
zate of Ulster County, chairman of the Democratic State Committee, and declined the Lieutenant- 
Governorship, the First Assistant Postmaster-Generalship, and the Governorship. He was appointed 
o the Supreme Court by Governor Hill at the age of thirty-four, and was renominated by the 
Democrats to succeed himself, the Republicans not even putting up an opposing candidate. In 1897 
he was elected Chief Judge of the Court of Appeals. He has had two children, one a boy who died 
at the age of seven, and the other, Bertha, whose husband is Charles M. Hall, a young Episcopal 
rector at Kingston. Mrs. Hall has two small children, in whom Judge Parker takes great delight. 
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Henry Gassoway Davis 


BY FRANCIS E, LEUPP 


[There is no Washington newspaper correspondent who enjoys a higher reputation 
than Mr. Leupp, or who. during his long service at the capital has made more friends 
among public men of both the great parties. He is said to stand nearer President 
Roosevelt than any other newspaper man, and his recent book, “ The Man Roosevelt,” is 
the standard biography of our President.—HEprror.] 


ROM railway brakeman to Senator 
of the United States is the story of - 
Henry Gassoway Davis, of West 

Virginia, summed up in a single sentence. 
If a further promotion to the Vice-Presi- 
dency awaits him, it will add one more 
to an already astonishing list of proofs 
that America is second to none as a coun- 
try of opportunity, and that an alert eye, 
a ready wit, a resourceful hand, steady 
habits and unfaltering courage in the face 
of difficulties are worth more to a youth 
than an inherited fortune. 

Like his competitor on the Republican 
ticket, Mr. Davis began life on a farm. 
His education in books was meager, be- 
ing confined to a few sessions at a village 
school in Maryland, from which he 
graduated, not into college or into a pro- 
fession, but into railroading, and only the 
lowest grade at that. As a brakeman on 
the Baltimore & Ohio line he opened his 
battle with the world at twenty. The pay 
was small, and the prospect of advance- 
ment anything but flattering, but the 
young fellow was full of grit. Without 
any outward assumption of superiority 
over his associates, he nevertheless cher- 
ished in his heart the feeling that one day 
he should be paying wages, instead of 
receiving them. That idea he kept stead- 
ily in view till its realization came in due 
time. 

Meanwhile, however, he did not allow 
his aspirations to interfere with his devo- 
tion to the task he had in hand. He made 
of himself the best brakeman in his di- 
vision. When he got a chance to play the 
understudy for a higher functionary he 
seized it, and made the most of the duties 
he was called to perform. The officers 
of the company soon had their eyes on 
him. When an opening for a conductor 
occurred his name was the first to suggest 
itself. The same thing followed with a 
superintendency. Thus he advanced in 
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rank and pay till he commanded an in- 
come which gave him his first thought of 
an independent career. The savings of his 
early years were scraped together and he 
bought an interest in a West Virginia 
coal mine and in a bank. He presently 
became president of the corporations 
which controlled both. The bank has 
since changed its name from the Pied- 
mont to the Davis, out of compliment to 
the shrewdest man who has: ever had 
charge of its affairs. He still remains at 
its head. 

Mr. Davis was never too much im- 
mersed in business to take pleasure in 
politics, but his politics have usually had 
a distinct business phase. He entered 
the legislature first in 1865, and ham- 
mered at the shaping of State laws for 
five years, when he was called to the 
United States Senate, West Virginia hav- 
ing passed under Democratic control and 
the term of her Republican Senator 
Wiley having expired. He was re- 
elected in 1876, and could have had an- 
other election in 1882, but did not care 
for any longer service, and retired. 

As a private citizen, nevertheless, he 
has been called frequently into the public 
employ for purposes which would not 
consume all his time, but would exercise 
his peculiar talents. He was a delegate 
to the Pan-American Congress at Wash- 
ington in 1889, and has been one of the 
most interested promoters of the Inter- 
continental Railway Company, becoming 
a member of the Government Commis- 
sion having the matter in charge. Altho 
a Democrat, Mr. Davis was always one 
of the warmest friends of the late James 
G. Blaine, and a supporter of his foreign 
and economic policy in the main. He 
was a delegate to the national conven- 
tion of 1868 which nominated Horatio 
Seymour for President, and also to that 
of 1872 which put the ill-fated Greeley 





HENRY GASSOWAY DAVIS 


ticket into the field. The recent conven- 
tion at St. Louis is, if I remember aright, 
the first in which he has sat for a genera- 
tion, 

Some surprise has been manifested at 
the choice by a great party, in a period 
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was nominated for the first time. -Fhe 
selection seems less astonishing to any 
one who knows Mr. Davis, as his Demo- 
cratic colleagues do, than to a stranger. 
His octogenarianism is all on paper. The 
calendar and the family record make him 

















H. G. DAVIS 


which has been made historically memo- 
table by its successions of Vice-Presi- 
deits to the Presidency, of a candidate 
as venerable as Mr. Davis, who had 
passed beyond his wage-earning stage 
and become a full-fledged man of busi- 
ness some years before Abraham Lincoln 


an old man, but nature has kept him mar- 
velously young in spirit, nerves and 
muscle. He looks, speaks, moves about 
and acts with an energy more commonly 
found in a well-preserved man of sixty. 
The most striking feature of his physi- 
ognomy is his nose, which is, as nearly 
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as nature could make it such, a right- 
angle triangle attached to his face by the 
hypotenuse. It is a pushing nose, an 
acquisitive nose, an inquiring nose, a 
nose which, set in one direction, will 
never cease going, and drawing its owner 
after it, till both reach their destination. 
The eyes supplement it, insignia of the 
same traits of character. 

No man in West Virginia is so well 
known all over the State. It may be 
doubted whether he could call every man, 
woman and child in the population by 
name, but it would not be wholly unsafe 
to guess that there are very few of either 
class who do not feel sufficiently ac- 
quainted with him to address him freely 
in any place where they meet, for he is 
extremely democratic in manners. When 
he travels on the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road, which passes through his lifetime’s 
field of labor, he enjoys a continuous 
levee from the time he boards the train 
till he leaves it. ‘“ How do you do, Mr. 
Davis?” “Good morning, Mr. Davis,” 
“Why, Mr. Davis, it’s a long time since 


I’ve seen you ”’—these are the rattling 
volley of greetings as passengers enter 
and quit his car. And the old gentleman 


is rarely at a loss for a response. If he 
cannot always remember the name of a 
fellow passenger, he usually manages to 
recall the fact that a brother once worked 
for him, or that a cousin lives in such- 
and-such a town, or something else which 
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has enough of the nature of identification 
to answer practical needs. Not a few 
of the young folk who meet him call him 
Grandpa Davis, catching the title from 
the lusty sons of Stephen B. Elkins’s 
brood, who derive the right to apply it 
through the maternal line. 

Speaking of the Elkins boys recalls the 
fact that when they were little fellows, 
and Mr. Elkins was conducting General 
Harrison’s campaign for the Presidency, 
they astonished their father one night by 
marching past his house at the head of 
a juvenile torchlight procession, with 
banners and transparencies bearing the 
portrait of the opposing candidate. 

“ Why, what’s this? ” exclaimed Sena- 
tor Elkins, in a tone of amazement. “ Is 
it possible that you boys don’t know what 
General Harrison looks like?” 

“That’s not Harrison’s picture,” an- 
swered one of the youngsters, with ma- 
licious delight. “This is the Grover 
Cleveland Junior Campaign Club, and 
that’s the portrait of our peerless leader.” 

“See here,” roared the parent. “ This 
will never do. Don’t you know I’m a Re- 
publican?” 

“You are, but we're not!” chorused 
the Elkins boys. ‘“ We’re Democrats, like 
grandpa. He gives us a dollar whenever 
we ask him, and we’re going in for a 
Democratic administration and good 
times.” 

WasuincTon, D, C. 


Eidola 


BY JOSEPHINE PRESTON PEABODY 


TuHeEy have bidden me cast away 
Gods of the field and tree; 
And the molded shape of clay, 
For an image that deceives. 
All the green things that be, 
Now they would have me see 
Nothing but leaves! 


But I take not back my love; 
Not for the bidding thus! 
And wide around, above, 
And little for eyes and ears, 
Life is still murmurous; 
Love, ever near to us, 
Everywhere hears. 


And the gods that have been of old, 
And the thousand gods that be, 
Seeking thy thousandfold 
Answer, forever sought,— 
Images strange to see, 
Striving to image Thee, 
Are they as naught? 


Speak to us, All and One! 
Only man’s heart is hard. 
Which little god undone, 
Shattered before thine eyes, 
Beautiful, sorry, marred,— 
Which little longing shard 
Wilt thou despise? 


CAMBRIDGE’ Mass 
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Senator Fairbanks—The Boy and Man 


BY E. I, LEWIS 


(Mr. Lewis is one of the editors of the Indianapolis News, and is therefore a fel- 
low townsman of Senator Fairbanks. The pictures that accompany this article were 
furnished by the Fairbanks family, and are probably impossible to duplicate.—Hprror.] 


HE log cabin statesman has not the climbing age in that cabin, he went 
passed yet, tho in the very nature to bed in the loft, reaching it by the 
of things, and principal among crude ladder from the living room. 

them the elimination of the log cabin by When, “barefoot boy with cheeks of 
the clearing of forest lands, the day is tan,” he had passed the chores-doing 
nearing when the democratic American years, he helped to clear the forest, he 
mind will not be able to trace greatness tilled the soil and harvested the crops in 
back to such humble homes. “From _ the spring, summer and fall and went to 
the log cabin to the White House ”—how _ the old district school in the winter. He 
long has that summary of successful studied at night before the great open 
lives stood as exemplifying possibilities fire place, while the meals were being 
in this land, where children are not born cooked on the cranes and in the baking 
to class or caste. pans. He started to college with only 

In the nomination of Charles Warren $41 and one suit of clothes, and there 
Fairbanks, the senior United States “bached” and worked his way to grad- 
Senator from Indiana, for the office of uation with honor. He became an Asso- 
Vice-President, the Republicans again ciated Press correspondent with day 
have gone to that source of so much work and attended law schools at night. 
greatness—the Ohio cabin. It was only Thus he gained admittance to the bar, 
May 11th, fifty-two years ago, that a boy and by the same methods of industry 
was born in a little single-room log cabin soon became one of the best known rail- 
in a half-acre clearing on one of the bluffs road lawyers in the country. He was 
overlooking the picturesque Big Dar- honored by his adopted State with one 
by Valley in North Central Ohio, and it of its seats in the United States Senate. 
was this boy that became the man whom If the Republican party is successful next 
the Republicans at Chicago nominated fall, another typical career from the log 
for Vice-President. When he reached cabin to the Capitol will have been 
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rounded out—or, perhaps not, for al- 
ready enthusiastic admirers say the great- 
est gift of the nation awaits him. 

Back in the Cromwell days in England 
the Fayerbankes fathers were arrayed 
against the crown. It was about twelve 
years after the town of Boston was laid 
out that this Revolutionary stock was 
transplanted to American soil in the per- 
son of one Johnathan Fayerbanke, who, 
with his wife, four sons and two daugh- 
ters, protested not only against .the 


upon some scruples about publick p’fession of 
faith and ye covenant, yet after divers loving 
conferences with him, he has made such a dec- 
laration of his faith and conversion to God, 
and such p’fession of subjection to ye ordi- 
nances of XT, and this X¥t he was readily and 
gladly received by ye whole church 14d—6m— 
1664.” 


At all events this old Johnathan Fayer- 
banke became such a force and estab- 
lished such a good reputation that his 
old home in Dedham, built in 1636, to- 


Senator Fairbanks at Twenty. Taken When Graduated from College 


crown, but also against religious and 
political restrictions. This Johnathan 
Fayerbanke and his family, judging from 
all accounts and records, were sturdy 
people. Coming from the yeoman class 
and being Puritans, the American branch 
of the family took its place in the new 
world without any great ostentation. 
The head of this family was a hard 
headed man, who had determination and 
convictions. Nothing better illustrates 
some of the traits of his character than 
this church record: 

“Johnathan Fayerbanke, notwithstanding 
that he has long stood off from ye church 


day is one of the shrines of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society. In that sev- 
enteenth century, and the one following, 
the Fayerbanke family—in that time 
abbreviated to Fairbanks—became well 
known not only in Massachusetts but also 
in Connecticut and in New Hampshire. 
In the seventh generation one Loris- 
ton Monroe Fairbanks, born in Connec- 
ticut, and nt to work early in the woolen 
mills at Ware, in Massachusetts, was 
caught in the great Western movement, 
which landed him, in the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, in the Ohio 
country. North of the village of Spring- 
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field he built a wagon making shop and 
for a number of years he worked at his 
trade. It was in those years that he met 
one Mary Adelaide Smith. Mary Ade- 
laide, like Fairbanks, came from sturdy 
stock, a New York State branch of the 
numerous Smith family. Like Fair- 
banks, her people believed implicitly in at 
least two things—Methodism and the 
abolition of slavery. They were married, 
and this marriage was blessed with ten 
children, of whom Charles Warren 
Fairbanks, present United States Sena- 
tor from Indiana and the Republican 


Vice-Presidential nominee, is the oldest — 


living. 

The health of the wagon maker gaye 
way a few years after the marriage and 
he found it necessary to close this shop 
and get out»into the open air. This he 
did, and it led him to the purchase of a 
tract of land in the Big Darby country, a 
few miles further north, and there, near 
Unionville Center in Union County, on a 
knoll overlooking the picturesque valley, 
he made his clearing, built his log cabin 
and planted his fig tree, and it was while 
thus living the humble life of the frontier 
farmer that there came into the little log 
cabin a boy. It has been said that he was 
cradled in a sugar trough, but the 
mother, who still is living in Springfield, 
where four years ago she buried her 
husband, says this is a mistake. “We 
had many sugar troughs on the place,” 
she said, “ but I believe that Mr. Fair- 
banks provided a better cradle than that.” 
At all events the beginning was humble 


and Mrs. Fairbanks to-day takes great | 


pleasure in telling of those pioneer days 
when the barefooted boy fell heir to all 
of the duties of a farm hand. Few peo- 
ple live near the Fairbanks home now 
that lived there during those early years 
of the boy’s life. The few that knew him 
recall him as a long, lean, lank, hard 
working young man who, in bare feet, 
encouraged crops with old farm horses 
hitched to cultivators, and who took an 
active hand in all of the farm work, and 
who, in the winter, trudged a mile and 
a half back country to a district school 
instead of crossing the half mile of 
meadows to the Unionville Center town 
school. 

“We were very fearful of town in- 
fliences,” said Mrs. Fairbanks, a few 
days ago, “and we sent our children to 





The Robinson District School House, Where Sen- 
ator Fairbanks Attended School 


the district school. I remember that it 
was with grave misgivings that we 
hitched up and drove with Charles to 
Delaware, when he entered college. We 
were not certain what would be the in- 
fluences there and were afraid that, like 
so many country boys, he would not be 
able to withstand the temptations of town 
or city life. We were very uneasy, tho 
members of a _ neighboring family 
would drive up to see him every Satur- 
day, and this unéasiness continued until 
we received a letter from Charles one 
day something like this: 

“*Dgar MorHer: To-night I had to disobey 











The Old Meeting House in Union County, Ohio, 
Where Senator Fairbanks as a Boy Went to 
Sunday School 
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The Fairbanks Family Ten Years Ago on Their Illinois Farm 


your instructions to stay off of the streets at 
night. When I came to my room to-night I 
found that there was no oil in the can, and I 
had to go down to the grocery to get some.’ 


That letter set our minds at rest, and we 
knew that the town influences were not 
corrupting our boy.” 

But before those interesting college 
days an interesting event in the life of 
the lad must not be overlooked. Having 
qualified with high degrees in statesman- 
ship by having been born in an Ohio log 
cabin, at the age of 4 years young Fair- 
banks removed all trace of that qualifi- 
cation and came near ending his career 
in doing so. The crops had favored the 
Fairbanks family and it was decided that 
a new house, a two-story home on the 
“homestead ” plan, should be erected. 
The senior Fairbanks left a pile of shav- 
ings in the log cabin one day after he had 
been at work there. The young Charles, 
with an eye for neatness that has always 
characterized him, thought he would 
clean up the room. But in carrying the 
shavings from the pile in the center of 


the room to the fire in the big open fire 
place he left a trail behind him. This 
the fire quickly spread and in a few min- 
utes the little home was in flames, and 
an hour later was a smouldering mass. 
The door of the cabin was closed and 
never before had the lad been able to 
reach the latch, but, by some miracle never 
explained, he managed to get the door 
open and escaped burning to death. The 
new home was occupied in haste under 
these conditions and it is the one that 
still stands and is known to-day in Union 
and surrounding counties as the Fair- 
banks Homestead. But shortly after the 
new house was occupied lightning tore 
its way through the part of it set aside 
for the children, and all of them, includ- 
ing the present Senator, had a very nar- 
row escape from death. They were in 
bed and escaped with a severe shaking 
up. 

By the time that young Fairbanks had 
reached the age of fifteen he had saved 
$41, and with this and one suit of clothes 
he started away from home to round out 
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his education. With a neighboring boy 
he went to Delaware, Ohio, where they 
entered the Ohio Wesleyan University, 
from which, four years later, he was 
graduated. But the $41 had to goa long 
way and young Fairbanks and a neigh- 
borhood boy, who went to college with 
him, rented an attic. They knew how to 
cook eggs, boil potatoes and make batter 
cakes, and on this fare—largely batter 
cakes—which supplemented a basket of 
food sent from home every Saturday, 
they existed. But Charles’s treasury 
had to be filled by other funds and to 
earn the additional money he turned to 
account his knowledge of tools and 
worked for carpenters on Saturdays. At 
first he was turned aside by the white 
contractors and he takes considerable 
pride to-day in relating that his first em- 
ployer on those Saturdays was a colored 
contractor and that all of his fellow work- 
men were colored men. That he should 
accept employment under these condi- 
tions is not strange when it is remem- 
bered that his parents were Methodists 
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and abolitionists. That combination in 
those days meant a great deal. It is told 
that the elder Fairbanks had a colored 
man working for him on the farm and 
this colored man; being clean and re- 
spectable, ate at the family board. On 
one occasion, when harvesters were at 
the Fairbanks home, one of the hands 
employed by a neighboring farmer re- 
fused to sit down at the table with the 
colored man. “ Ah, very well,” said the 
head of the house, “I never require any 
man to eat with a colored man. Mother, 
please set a table over near the win- 
dow for Mr. ,’ and the exclusive 
farm hand ate by himself, while the 
others and the colored man laughed and 
ate at the family table. It is doubtful 
that this will be regarded a very good 
Republican campaign story. It is, how- 
ever, one that the Senator himself told 
a few years ago at a meeting presided 
over by Bishop Grant, of the A. M. E. 
Church. 

His mother testifies for that period 
covering his home life that Charles was 
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always a good, industrious, obedient and 
saving boy. Old college professors at 
the Ohio Wesleyan say that he was a 
close student and a good one. Entering 
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The Fairbanks “ Autograph Album,” 
ator Fairbanks first made his mark. 
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as a “ prep,” and under most unfavorable 
conditions, he attained that coveted of all 
college positions, the editorship of the 
college paper, and he was graduated 
with honors. Incidentally he met a girl, 
one who admired the fortitude with 
which he met the hardships of his col- 
lege life, who did not take exceptions to 
his work on Saturdays for a colored con- 
tractor and with colored workmen, and 
one who defended him when any dis- 
paraging remarks were made about the 
“long, lean and lanky from the coun- 
try,” or “the six-footer out at the el- 
bows.” She was tne daughter of Judge 
Cole, who lived at Marysville, and her 
name then was Cornelia Cole. It was 
several years before the young graduate 
was able to come back to Marysville and 
offer her a home, but he did it as soon as 
possible, and to Cornelia Cole-Fairbanks 
is due a great deal of the credit for Mr. 
Fairbanks’s present position. She, too, 
has attracted much attention. She is the 
President-General of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution. It was at the 
great reception tendered Senator Fair- 
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banks by the people of Indianapolis, when 
he returned to that city from the Chi- 
cago convention, that high tribute was 
paid her as “a woman beloved by all 
women.” In answering this. tribute, 
Senator Fairbanks was so much over- 
come that tears filled his eyes and an im- 
pressive silence was the high tribute paid 
to her and her loyalty. 

But the old college days were strenu- 
ous. There are many stories of them. 
It seems that in wrestling with his room 
mate, Ira Andrews, one day, the “ prep” 
split his only trousers, and so meager was 
the wardrobe that he had no money on 
hand with which to buy others. He and 
Andrews went to a clothing merehant 
and .asked for credit for a $3.25 pair, 
Fairbanks promising to pay him the next 
week. Credit was refused. He then ap- 
pealed to another clothing firm, Pum- 
phrey & Jones, who extended the credit 
and received payment as promised. But 
whether they were hard days or not, they 
were happy and profitable ones, and 
as soon as they came to a close the 
young man became the agent and corre- 
spondent of the Associated Press in Pitts- 
burg, and, making his living by that 
work, he spent his nights in law school. 
Later he did the same at Cleveland 
and then it was that an uncle, one of 
his mother’s brothers, offered an op- 
portunity at Indianapolis, and he went 
there as an attorney for a short line 
railroad. That was the beginning from 
which he climbed the ladder. 

It was in 1897 that Daniel W. Voor- 
hees, widely known as “ the tall scyca- 
more of the Wabash,” vacated his seat of 
long tenure in the United States Senate 
and Charles W. Fairbanks, the first Re- 
publican from Indiana to appear in the 
upper branch of Congress in many 
years, was elected to it. His public 
career since then is too well known to 
need recital in this article. 

The man, as the boy, has never been 
a player. Life has always been taken 
seriously by him, but he has one failing 
which has cropped out at Washington. It 
is “the stirring off habit.” His quiet 
little “stir-off” parties have been a 
source of diversion that has become pop- 
ular with staid old Senators at Washing- 
ton who have been so fortunate as to be 
his guest at them. On these occasions 
the dignified garb is laid aside, and with 
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big iron spoon in hand the grown up 
Charles of the sugar camps of years ago 
leads the way to the kitchen, where fresh 
maple syrup is boiled down to the candy 
stage and stirred off. There long has 
been a mystery where the Senator edu- 
cated his “ sugar tooth ” up to its present 
fine degree, and where he gained the art 
of making the best maple wax in the 
country. But the mystery is revealed 
when one visits the old Fairbanks home- 
stead farm in the Big Darby country. 
Back on the farm still remain the ruins 
of the old Fairbanks sugar camp. It 
was his favorite resort in sugar season 
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and out of sugar season, and there on a 
great beech tree, known now as the Fair- 
banks autograph album, he made his 
first lasting mark in the world. It is 
plain “C. W. F.,” cut so deep with his 
jack knife years ago that the wound in 
the bark has not been covered. It is high 
above most of the other markings of the 
members of the family and where only 
a six-foot-lad could have placed it. The 
Fairbanks family, which through Mrs. 
Fairbanks, senior, still holds the farm, 
has built a fence around this tree to pro- 


tect it and its precious markings. 
InDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


President Roosevelt and Senator Fairbanks. Taken Last Week at the President’s Home in Oyster 
Bay, N. Y. 
opyright, 1904, by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 





The Amusement Business 


BY EDWIN E. SLOSSON 


“ A trip up the Hudson, or down the bay, 
A trolley to Coney or Far Rockaway, 
On a Sunday afternoon.” 


T is to be hoped that the effort being 
made to change the name of Coney 
Island to “ Surf Island,” or some 

other name without the peculiar and 


somewhat embarrassing associations of . 


the old, will not succeed. It should stand 
as an evidence that a place as well as a 
person can reform. For Coney Island 
has reformed. Even a naturally incred- 
ulous public must be convinced of that. 
Coney Island is no Sunday school yet, 
but it is probable that nowhere else in 
the world can be found so great.a va- 
riety of popular amusement with so little 
of the essentially vicious as on this little 
strip of sand which for two centuries has 
been a pleasure ground to the metropolis. 
In Texas and Colorado towns the lowest 
dive is apt to be called “the Coney Is- 
land,” and from the date that Sunday, 
just 60 years ago, when it was reported 
that the enormous number of 300 vehicles 
had paid toll on old Shell Road, people 
all over the country have been shocked, 
both at its sinfulness and popularity. 
Men went to the seaside resort to be 
free, as théy said, from the convention- 
alities of the city; the said conventionali- 
ties being, apparently, the Ten Command- 
ments. 

Shows that were not immoral were 
mostly fakes. Visitors expected to be 
sold and were rarely disappointed. Loud 
mouthed barkers coaxed, threatened and 
jeered the passing crowd into the booths, 
where, under one pretext or another, 
most of their money was extorted. 

The reform of Coney Island was ef- 
fected not so much by the pressure of 
public opinion of the respectable people 
who did not go there, or internal con- 
viction of sin on the part of the dive 
keepers, or by the strong arm of the 
law, altho some courageous police action 
wiped out the most disreputable of the 
gambling hells, but primarily because it 
was discovered that vice does not pay 
as well as decency. It was learned that 
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decent people have in the aggregate more 
money to spend than the dissipated, even 
tho they spend it more sparingly; that 
eleven dimes were more than a dollar; 
and that a show which can take in the 
whole family pays better than a show 
where only one would go. A reform 
based on financial advantage is likely 
to prove lasting. People sought the 
vicious amusements, not so much for the 
vice as for the amusement, and when 
they found they could get the latter with- 
out the former they flocked to Coney 
Island at the rate of 100,000 a day. 
Important factors in the development 
of the new Coney Island are the syndi- 
cated amusements; first, Steeplechase 
Park, last year Luna Park, this year 
Dreamland. The proprietors of Dream- 
land claim that $3,500,000 was spent be- 
fore its gates were opened, and the own- 


ers of Luna Park state that $750,000 | 


was paid out this year on additional at- 
tractions. Just as in manufactures it has 
been found advantageous to combine all 
the interdependent industries, so in the 
amusement business it was found profit- 
able to bring together into one inclosure 
all the popular forms of entertainment 
and exclude fraudulent and offensive 
features and objectionable characters. 
The admission is only 10 or 15 cents 
and a view of the “ park ” itself, with its 
holiday thousands, its free shows, and its 
illuminated palaces of staff, is sufficient 
in itself to repay the trip. It is a devel- 
opment of the medieval street fair, a 
twentieth century Corso in carnival time. 
On every side are offered enticing en- 
tertainments, always just about to begin, 
and, if you do not find them all that your 
imagination led you to expect, it is be- 
cause you have too active an imagination, 
and you console yourself that the show 
has only cost you from ten to twenty-five 
cents, and a quarter to a half an hour. 
In general, only soft drinks are sold in 
the park, and it is very rare that one sees 
a drunken or disorderly person. Police- 
men are chiefly for ornament, and the 
arrests reported after 200,000 pleasure 
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Luna Park by Night 


seekers have spent the day at the island 
are very few; a marked contrast with 
the record of old Coney. Your pocket- 
book is not safe there yet, but it is not 
likely to be opened by another than your- 
self. It is the ordinary American crowd, 
the best natured, best dressed, best be- 
having and best smelling crowd in the 
world; not vulgar unless we mean by 
that, as many do, being obviously and 
audibly amused: 
“Some think there’s nothing half so good 

As oysters, roasted, fried or stewed; 

And others think the pleasure’s more 

A-sliding down the cellar door.” 


For each of the two great categories 
into which the poet thus divides human- 
ity, their favorite amusement is provided. 
For the first there are restaurants; for 
the second there is a sort of magnified 
cellar door, long, wide and smooth, tho 
provided with enough bumps to make it 
exciting, down which the adventurous 
slide, landing in a mattress at the bottom ; 
also a long and steeply sloping trough, 
with unexpected turns, out of which a 


constant stream of men, women and 
children pour before the delighted specta- 
tors. There are many other devices by 
which the people are made involuntarily 
to contribute to each other’s amusement. 
There are seats that thump when one sits 
on them, sidewalks that jiggle, sudden 
winds that blow off hats, and mirrors of 
various curvature that continuously re- 
flect moving caricatures. 

In the popular amusements is most 
strikingly manifested that curious dispo- 
sition of people to make their amuse- 
ments so like their daily life. Like the 
power horse which was drivenaround the 
ring from left to right every day, and so 
on Sunday, to rest himself, went around 
all day from right to left, so human be- 
ings in their hours of recreation merely 
modify their daily treadmill. Farmers’ 
boys, when they get together, play base- 
ball or do athletic stunts; ministers for 
vacation go to a convention where they 
can hear preaching; cowboys do rough 
riding for their amusement; school- 
ma’ams on a holiday get up spelling 
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matches and literary people play crambo. 
So these city people, tired by the jar and 
noise and glare and crowds of the streets, 
go for recreation where all these are 
intensified, instead of to the quiet coun- 
try. The switchbacks, scenic railways 
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imposed upon it during the past ten 
thousand years by the permanence, ex- 
pense and weight of the material. The 
imagination of the designer riots in new 
and striking effects. The sight of this 
rioting is not always pleasant, but it is 














Elephant Shooting the Chutes at Luna Park 


and toy trains are merely trolley cars, a 
little more uneven in roadbed, jerky in 
motion and cramped in the seat than the 
ordinary means of transportation, but not 
much. The burning building is one of 
the most popular of attractions, because 
it is most like what they have all seen 
and know about and, therefore, are most 
interested in. The Ferris wheel and the 
gigantic see-saw are but exaggerations 
of the ordinary elevator, and the towers 
are not unlike office buildings. 

The most beautiful features of these 
playgrounds of the million are made 
possible by the introduction of two new 
architectural factors, both practically 
discovered at the Columbian Exposition 
at Chicago in 1893, staff and electric 
lights. The utilization of staff and steel 
frees architecture from the restrictions 


very encouraging to have the oldest of 
the arts show signs of new life. For my 
part I do not see why staff is not as 
beautiful as marble, and, if’a structure is 
graceful and harmonious in itself, it 
makes no difference to me that it will not 
last a thousand years. I do not expect 
to be there to see it then, and I have no 
doubt posterity will be able to build new 
and statelier mansions and be very thank- 
ful to us that we did not consider our- 
selves conceited enough to build for them. 
Those to whom permanence is an essen- 
tial feature of the beautiful should cer- 
tainly have consistency enough not to 
admire a sunset, an opera or a maiden’s 
smile. 

At night, when the shams and incon- 
gruities are hidden and the architectural 
features are outlined by hundreds of 
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thousands of electric lights, the spectacle 
of the Dreamland tower, 375 feet high, 
as seen from the water, and of the court 
of Luna Park, is quite fairy-like and en- 
chanting. Surely it is a great advance in 
methods of lighting since the time when 
men slipped down ropes over the dome 
of St. Peter’s in Rome, lighting the flam- 
beaux as they went, sometimes one 
of the men falling to the ground through 
the breaking of a rope, and when the 
admiring crowds gathered in the arcade 
at Milan to watch that miracle of in- 
genuity, a little steam engine running 
around the cornice of the dome and light- 
ing the gas jets as it passed. Now, line 
by line, as we watch in the twilight, as 
if lit by an unseen taper, as if drawn by 
the architect on the darkness by a pen 
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of the most popular amusements they 


provide titillation for a-.more obscure 


sense, only recently recognized by psy- 
chologists; the sense of equilibrium, the 
sense which is affected when the motion 
of the body is changed in direction or 
speed, a sense located in part in the semi- 
circular canals of the ears. This sense, 
like all the others, is a source of acute 
misery, the fear of falling and the feeling 
of seasickness, when stimulated too sud- 
denly or too long, but, when gently ex- 
cited, gives a sensation of pleasure. The 
magnified merry-go-rounds, the moun- 
tainous railways, the big steel arms which 
lift and swing and whirl people high in ~ 
the air, the chutes, the loop, all act chief- 
ly on this sense. 

With these must be classed as causing 














General View of “ Dreamland” from the Top of the Chutes 


of fire, the building slowly appears, until 
with a final flash it stands like a glorified 
zhost of itself in the night. 

Not only do our modern entertainers 
cater to the ordinary senses by music, 
colored lights and food, but in many 


the same sensations the illusions of mo- 
tion. The haunted swing, where the 
room turns round and the spectator feels 
himself to be standing on his head, and 
the airship in which one goes to the moon 
both give the false interpretations of the 
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Fighting the Flames (Dreamland) 


visual impressions the same feeling of 
delightful dizziness. 

To the pleasure of rapid and unusual 
motion is added in many of the amuse- 
ments the delight of danger. This is, of 
course, mostly an illusion, for accidents 
to the participants are rare, but the ap- 
parent risk gives one a sense of personal 
daring very gratifying to us all, and as 
each boat load plunges down the chutes 
into the lagoon this finds expression in a 
cry for protection from feminine and an 
answering shout of triumph from 
masculine throats. 

The pleasures of peril are enjoyed 
vicariously by looking at women escape 
from the burning building by a leap into 
the fire net, the trapeze performers and 
wire walkers, the bicycle rider looping 
the gap, and the man who dares to be a 
Daniel and go into the lions’ den. But 
our feeling for the dangers and suffer- 
ings of others is easily jaded, so the feats 
must each year be more and more dan- 
gerous to excite the interest of the spec- 


tators. How far the cultivation of this 
appetite will go no one can foretell. At 
present a slight shudder passes over the 
crowd and their pleasure in the spectacle 
is distinctly impaired when a Japanese 
tumbler falls to the ground and crushes 
his head, and the scene at the fire becomes 
too realistic by the killing of a man with 
the fire engine, but no doubt this squeam- 
ishness will be soon overcoine, and, in 
fact, must be if this kind of amusement 
is to go on. The popularity of modern 
football shows how easily the crowd can 
be trained to cruelty and to watch with 
indifference and even delight the bearing 
from the field of young men maimed in 
the struggle. The Romans were wiser 
than we in using criminals and prisoners 
for this purpose instead of their brightest 
and best educated men. It cannot be long 
at the present rate before fights of wild 
beasts are added to these popular amuse- 
ments; indeed, they are not infrequent 
now, altho not prearranged, and perhaps 
in time our girls will turn down their 
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thumbs with the same joy as the Vestal 
Virgins to have a defeated gladiator put 
out of his misery. 

Panoramic effects are most popular 
when they represent some great disaster. 
The “ Slocum ” is not yet presented, but 
Texas and Pennsylvania are far enough 
away so the Galveston and Johnstown 
floods can be given, and Pompeii and 
St. Pierre are destroyed, and the 
“Maine” and the “ Merrimac” blown 
up, and other battles refought, every 
hour to the great delight of the multitude. 
Considered as spectacles some of these 
are very ingeniously given, and since 
they are accompanied by a lecture, they 
have some educational value. 

Among the instructive features are 
also to be classed the reproduction of the 
Durbar, the Indian and other villages, 
the Dumont air-ship, the submarine boat 
and many others. 

It is encouraging that the old taste for 
freaks, for human and animal deformi- 
ties, seems to have been outgrown. Liv- 
ing skeletons, bearded ladies, five-legged 
calves and the like have almost disap- 
peared. Dwarfs are still in demand, but 
not the ugly and misshapen kind. 

After all, the social feature is the im- 
portant one in popular amusements. 
Does any one go to Coney Island alone? 
To get away for a holiday, to “ go some 
place,’* is the common desire. Hos- 





*The authority for the use of this popular 
phrase will be found in any standard grammar 
published in the twenty-first century. 
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pitality and visiting in the country sense 
being impossible in city flats people must 
meet in public, and little trips by sea or 
land afford this opportunity. The ref- 
erence to “ dear little Coney Isle ” in the 
folk love songs show what a part it has 
played as a matchmaker. Many a young 
couple have been so well satisfied with 
each other in this short journey that they 
have decided to continue traveling to- 
gether through life, and a sudden clutch 
of his arm when the boat goes through 
the mill-race has often brought a young 
man to realize how pleasant it would be 
to have the right to protect and cheer 
the maiden by his side. The young man 
who takes his girl to Coney has also a 
chance to find out whether she is eco- 
nomical or extravagant in her tastes. A 
little more thoughtfulness of her escort’s 
pocketbook would, therefore, often pay 
the girl in the long run. Since time is 
money, some girls think that the more 
money is spent the better time they have 
had. As I stepped off the steamer at the 
conclusion of the arduous investigations 
involved in the preparation of this ar- 
ticle, I overheard the scrap of a conversa- 
tion between two girls, temporarily 
parted from their escorts. Said the girl 
in the red hat to the girl in the white 
one: 

“ What sort of a time did you have?” 

“Great. He blew in $5.00 on the blow 
out.” 

“ You beat me again. My chump only 


spent $2.55.” 
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BY NORA ELIZABETH BARNHART 


I let him in and shut the door, 
And when the key was turned 
There leapt a look into his face— 

A look I had not learned! 


Within the four walls of my heart 
He sudden stalked a lord, 
Possessed of all he did survey, 
To hold by might of sword! 


Ah! Then, how gray and small the room 
That I had dreamed so fair! 

How paltry were its furnishings, 
Its wealth of book and chair! 


The wide-flung window seemed to shrink, 
That long my stars had framed! 

The stretch of daisy fields and hills 
Lay startled and ashamed! 


And all my little world was his, 
Which once had stretched so wide! 
He holds the key upon his palm, 
And jingles it with pride! 


Granpv Rapips, Micn. 





What May Happen in Russia 


BY S. KNIAJNINE 


{The author of this article was formerly editor-in-chief of the Swoboda (Liberty), 
the organ, which appeared for some time in Paris, of the Russian advanced party.— 


EDITOR. ] 


HE greatest enemy of the Russian 
Government is not the Japanese 
army facing General Kuropatkin, 

but rather the army of discontented 
people at home within the borders of the 
Empire itself, whom Governmental op- 
pression, through long years of evil- 
doing of all sorts, 
in all parts of the 
vast monarchy, 


has raised up as 
an implacable ene- 
my. 
in this large and 
powerful body 
of malcontents we 
should place first 


the subjected races, 
peoples in a per- 
petual state of har- 
assment on the 
part of the St. 
Petersburg author- 
ities. 

In this category 
the Poles deserve 
to take front rank, 
filled with anger 
and hatred, as they 
are, against the 
Governmental pol- 
icy of excess- 
ive Russification, 
which prohibits the teaching of the ma- 
ternal tongue in the schools of Russian 
Poland, a portion of the Empire 
which is just now in a state of ex- 
traordinary excitement. Indeed, since 
the outbreak of the war, the two power- 
ful anti-Governmental parties, the Popu- 
lar League and the Socialist Party, have 
found it necessary, in order to prevent 
a bloody act of coercion, to use all their 
influence to dissuade their partisans 
from having recourse to an open insur- 
rection. The consequence is that the 
Russian Government dare not withdraw 
any troops from the Polish Provinces, 
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where, furthermore, collisions between 
citizens and soldiery occur almost daily. 

Finland, too, is another Poland. The 
valiant, liberty-loving Finns detest the 
present régime of perjury, illegality and 
violence set up against them by M. de 
Plehwe, the Russian Minister of the In- 
terior, and by Gen- 
eral Bobrikoff,* the 
Military Governor 
of Finland. The la- 
mentable condition 
of. affairs in that 
part of the Empire 
was fully laid be- 
fore the readers of 
THE INDEPENDENT 
by Mr. Erik Ehr- 
strom on Decem- 
ber 3d last. The 
Russian Govern- 
ment has nothing 
to hope for and 
everything to fear 
from that quarter. 
This is only too 
evident. 

The whole Cau- 
casus is also in a 
slumbering state of 
revolt, especially 
since the Georgians 
have begun to or- 
ganize revolutionary societies and 
the Armenians, who, since the 
Government has laid heavy hands 
on their lands and the National 
Church, are second to none in their 
hatred of all that pertains to Czardom. 
So here, too, a goodly number of troops 
must be kept unoccupied. 

I say nothing of vast Siberia, where 
scattered over the whole country are 
colonies of convicts and political exiles 
who detest their keepers, both of low and 
high degree, and where, a few weeks 





* This article was written a day or two before 
Bobrikoff’s assassination.—Ep1Tor. 
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ago, nearly 40,000 inhabitants of one 
single region desired to emigrate to 
China in order to escape the vexations of 
the Ministér of the Interior. 

In the interior of Russia proper we 
find three revolutionary parties boldly 
facing the Government of the Czar,—the 
Social Democrats, the Revolutionary So- 
cialists and the Union of Hebrew So- 
cialists. All three are keeping up a con- 
tinual propaganda addressed to every 
stratum of society, but especially to 
the working classes of the cities 
and even to those of the country 
districts. Thousands of tracts and 
proclamations are 
scrattered broad- 
cast throughout 
the land, explain- 
ing every event 
and the whole po- 
litical policy of the 
Government, in a 
spirit, of course, of 
stout opposition. 
They have organ- 
ized in all the cities 
societies for the 
spreading of the 
good word and for 
agitation, and, in 
spite of wholesale 
arrests, the move- 
ment goes on un- 
checked. No good 
is accomplished by 
these wholesale ar- 
rests, but quite the 
contrary. The au- 
thorities cannot 
kill the prisoners, 
who have to be 
held or set free. 
The result is the increment of the body 
of malcontents, for all these political 
prisoners have relatives and friends. 
This reckless policy of arresting right 
and left has called forth this remark in 
St. Petersburg: “ Here in Russia, while 
one-half of the population is fighting at 
the front, the other half is kept in 
prison.” It is quite true that the prisons 
and jails are overflowing, and to such an 
extent that houses never intended for this 
purpose have had to be rented in which 
to lock up Russian citizens; and this at 
a moment when Russian armies need re- 
in‘orcements at the front. Such a state 
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One of the leaders of the Revolutionary party 
death for the part she took in the assassination 


but was imprisoned in the 
fortress of Schliisselburg, 


IN RUSSIA I4I 
of things is a moral defeat for the Gov- 
ernment, quite as fatal as those occa- 
sioned by the Japanese on the battlefield. 

But what weakens still more: the 
present Government in its home policy is 
the presence of a new force, which is 
beginning to take on an organized form 
and to loom large on the Russian po- 
litical horizon. I refer to the Liberal 
Party, representing and including all the 
various strata of the nobility, municipal 
bodies, district governments, the burgher 
classes of the cities and the liberal pro- 
fessions, which, after a long, a too long, 
period of passive opposition, more 
platonic than prac- 
tical, are now com- 
ing forward to help 
organize a_ great 
political party and 
to demand political 
reforms, or, rather, 
political reform— 
that is, liberty. For 
the first time since 
a century, this 
party has an organ 
in the press, the 
Osvobojdenie (The 
Enfranchisement), 
well supplied with 
money and good 
writers, It is carry- 
ing on a _ legal 
propaganda, criti- 
cising the wrong- 
ful acts of the 
Government and 
bravely opposing 
every vexacious 
and illegal meas- 
ure of the authori- 
ties. 

This Liberal movement, which is mak- 
ing rapid progress and becoming really 
strong, is beginning to frighten even 
M. de Plehwe himself, who can no longer 
restrain himself and who made this state- 
ment to an unfortunate writer who went 
to him to ask why he was to be deported, 
since he was not an extremist. “ Yes,” 
explained, cynically, the Minister of the 
Interior, “1 know that you are not a 
Revolutionist. But it is no longer the 
Revolutionists whom we fear, for we 
have a million (?) bayonets to turn 
against them. It is you Liberals who 
are a danger, and especially those of you 


She was condemned to 


where she still is. 
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who do not go outside the pale of the 
law in your opposition to the present 
régime.” A Government which, by the 
mouth of one of its chief ministers, 
makes such a confession as this—that it 
fears especially those who do not violate 
the law of the land—such a Government 
making such a confession signs thereby 
its own death warrant. 

Under these circumstances, it is easy 
to understand how the state of discon- 
tent is becoming general and how a re- 
volt against such a régime is spreading 
through all classes 
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the Japanese—is too much for its moral 
strength. But this nefarious war, whose 
aim and cause the people do not yet 
comprehend, is a further source of weak- 
ness to the present régime, the effects 
of which will especially show themselves 
toward the end of the struggle. I refer 
to the enormous material harm it is doing 
the people. Thousands of families are 
already ruined and in mourning, and the 
end is not yet. When these afflicted fam- 
ilies finally rise above their losses, they 
will lend a willing ear to the words of 

the malcontents, 





of Russian society, 
even those where 
the most pacific 
ideas reign. This 
also explains why 
an autocracy 
which, during long 
centuries, dared to 
do anything, no 
longer dares to do 
many things. 
Hence it is that 
the Government 
has not put its veto 
on the interference 
of the municipali- 
ties and the assem- 
blies of the nobility 
in the matter of the 
care of the soldiers 
and sailors at the 
seat of war. They 
seem to say to 
the Government: 
“You are incapa- 





the Revolutionists 
and the Liberals; 
they will then fully 
grasp the grave 
faults and criminal 
culpability of the 
present Govern- 
ment, which rushed 
headlong into this 
murderous _ strug- 
gle with Japan. An 
exhausted _treas- 
ury, business stag- 
nated, all the evii 
results of a terrible 
war, will add their 
difficulties to the 
moral and political 
shortcomings of 
the régime, which 
will surely be 
shaken to its base 
thereby. 
Whether the 
Japanese are van- 








ble of organizing 
the military sani- 
tary services, so 
let us do it, as 
this concerns our 
sons and brothers.” 

The full significance of this state of 
mind will be seen when the war comes 
to an end. Then it will be found, I am 
sure, that I have not exaggerated the 
importance of this Liberal movement. 
The great party, which is in the back- 
ground now, will then come to the fore 
with the will and the power to accom- 
plish much, I am convinced. 

We have thus seen that the effort 
which the Russian Government is forced 
to make in order to meet the Japanese— 
it will be noted that I do not say to beat 
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quished or victori- 
ous; the present 
Government will 
be considered in- 
competent. Its in- 
capacity and its 
negligence in administering the affairs 
of the country are too evident to be ex- 
plained away. The war once brought 
to a close, even more or less to the ad- 
vantage of Russia, the present régime 
must, if it is to continue in any form, 
turn toward the nation and grant certain 
concessions in the form of political lib- 
erties. There must be a free press; we 
must enjoy the right of public meeting 
and discussion; the demands of the 
municipalities and the provincial assem- 
blies must be received and listened to; 
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the working classes and the professions 
must be granted the right to form so- 
cieties and unions, greater liberties must 
be accorded to the universities,—such 
are some of the chief reforms that will 
surely result from the present conflict. 
If Russia receives a decided defeat at 
the hands of the Japanese, then the 
situation of the Government and the 
whole régime will become more serious ; 
for, in this case, it is the revolutionary 
parties that will come decidedly to the 
fore and that will take the lead in the 
reform movement. For the past thirty 
years they have been carrying on the 
fight against great odds and have felt 
themselves stronger after each reverse. 
To-day they have many of the lower 
classes in their ranks, an element that 
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has less to lose and so much to gain. 
This united body is only awaiting an 
opportunity to make a final assault on the 
Governmental citadel. When the rush 
comes, it is probable that they will sweep 
all before them, as the Japanese are do- 
ing in Korea and China. Then it will 
not be simply a matter of reforms, but a 
life and death struggle between autoc- 
racy and liberty. The present coterie 
which rule Russia never dreamed, when 
they began this war, that they had started 
Czardom on a course at the end of which 
was a fatal fall, or, at least, a change of 
régime in the direction of modern forms 
of government. We are now moving 
toward that fall or that change, perhaps 
toward both, with a giant’s step. 


Paris, FRANCE, 


Why I Am Still Unmarried 


BY A PHILOSOPHICAL BACHELOR 


[The author of the following article is a professional man who has received high 
honors from several universities, and some of whose mathematical work has attracted 


attention in Eutope as well as in this country. 


His views on matrimony are so similar 


to those of the “ Bachelor Maid” which we published three weeks ago, to which this 
reply is volunteered, that we regret that editorial etiquet prevents us from introducing 


them to each other.-—EDIToR.] 


ITHIN a few months I have been 
called, for the first time, an old 
bachelor. I object to the ad- 

jective as being altogether anticipatory. 
But if I live long enough I shall probably 
live up to it, and meantime I am philo- 
sophical. I occasionally ask myself, as 
others ask me, why it is that I am still 
unmarried, and with matrimonial pros- 
pects as “ unfavorable ” as they were re- 
ported to be in the year-book of my col- 
lege class, which was published about 
twenty years ago. There may be a num- 
ber of reasons, but among them is not the 
one that I have not had a number of good 
offers, nor the one that any offer of mine 
has been declined. 

I have always thought that the same 
rules of conduct should apply to both 
men and women, and children, too—so 
far as they have maturity. I will not 
criticise a woman for saying or doing 
anything that is proper for a man—the 
customs and conventions of society to the 


contrary notwithstanding. I have some- 
times remarked that I think it is just as 
proper for a woman to propose matri- 
mony as it is for a man, even when it is 
not leap-year, and the suggestion of this 
opinion has several times led to the un- 


desired receipt of such a proposal. By 
these experiences I have learned to state 
this article of my social creed only in 
anonymous writing. 

I also hold that no woman, or man 
either, should choose a matrimonial part- 
ner before having at least.a good pros- 
pect of giving adequate financial support 
toa family. It is an ethical principle that 
the acceptance of a privilege involves the 
performance of a duty. 

“A Bachelor Maid,” through the col- 
umns of THE INDEPENDENT, expresses 
herself forcibly in regard to the injustice 
of expecting a woman to sacrifice her 
judgment, her tastes, her ambitions and 
her chosen vocation—for which she has 
fitted herself perhaps in response to God’s 
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own voice in her mind—in order to ac- 
cept the exclusive and very exacting posi- 
tion of a housekeeper, wife and mother 
on the call of a man who chooses her for 
his partner because of physiological and 
sociological reasons. She complains 
rather bitterly that men regard women 
simply as home-makers, whose lives are 
to be absorbed in their own, and devoted 
especially to the raising of their children. 
Judging from my own observations, this 
narrow ideal of woman’s duties is enter- 
tained by women even more than it is by 
men, 

I was graduated first from an old- 
fashioned college, and then took a post- 
graduate course at the famous co-educa- 
tional university whose president recently 
recommended the new bachelors of art 
and science to cease being bachelors in 
any other sense. The change of atmos- 
phere from the small denominational col- 
lege to the great State university was ex- 
hilarating, but nothing impressed me 
more than the high character of the 
women students. I became an enthusias- 
tic champion of co-education as I began 


to realize how much delightful and natu- 
ral stimulus and companionship I had 


missed during my college course. But 
even in my improved environment I met 
with speedy disappointment. I thought 
such intellectual young women would 
have superior views in regard to social 
questions, and particularly regarding the 
independence of women and the ideal of 
matrimony. But, alas, it was not long 
before one of the brightest of them told 
me about an indignation meeting the “ co- 
eds” had just held because they did not 
receive enough social attentions from the 
men students. ~ And another one to whom 
I suggested my idea about their superior 
view of matrimony hastened to say: “I 
want to set you right on that subject. 
All the university girls I ever heard 
speak about it think just as girls gen- 
erally do.” I suppose it is undeniable 
that girls generally think a woman’s place 
is in the home which she is predestined 
to make for some man. 

Home making and family nurture is a 
humble service which is glorified by love 
and heaven’s own light. But under mod- 
ern conditions of co-operative house- 
keeping and education it is a constantly 
decreasing fraction of the world’s work. 
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Such work well done will always be a 
worthy and blessed service, but it ought 
to interfere as little as possible with the 
independence of women. I fail to see 
that women are born to keep house any 
more than men are born to till the 
ground, and as fast as labor-saving ma- 
chinery and methods are introduced these 
two time-honored and _ indispensable 
classes in the community, the housekeep- 
ers and the farmers, decrease in numbers 
—to the advantage of those relieved and 
also to the advantage of society at large. 
The duties of maternity certainly ought 
not to be evaded, but they may be greatly 
simplified by the general use of kinder- 
gartens, day-nurseries and all the other 
approved facilities for the care of chil- 
dren which ought to be found in every 
community. 

Regarding the number of children, I 
think the attitude of every husband 
should be expressed by “Small favors 
thankfully received.” The only woman 
I was ever engaged to asked me how 
many children I would like to have. I 
replied, “ Half a dozen, more or less.” 
We were not engaged very long. 

A man who has a talented and ambi- 
tious wife with an opportunity to make a 
career for herself in any public way, or 
in any congenial business, should make 
it his constant pleasure to give her his 
sympathy and advice therein whenever 
asked. He should treat her in that con- j 
nection exactly as a wife ought to treat: 
her husband—and so exemplify the Gold- 
en Rule, which is golden simply because 
it works the same both ways. When a 
talented woman feels that her duties are 
limited to her home her relations may ac- 
cept her judgment thereupon, and so far 
agree with her, but not without some feel- 
ing of disappointment at her lack of a 
broader ambition. The idea that a suc- 
cessful business or professional woman, 
as soon as she is married, ought to retire 
permanently to the inclosure of her new : 
home appears selfish and contrary to pub- 
lic welfare. On the other hand, marriage: 
ought in some cases to give.a woman op- 
portunity for service to the..community 
which her circumstances had: previously 
denied her. The ideal marriage is one in 
which not only the happiness but also the 
usefulness of the contracting parties is 
increased, so that the community at large 
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participates in the blessing which comes 
presumably to those who establish a new 
home. 

One thing seems sure. The man who 
marries a woman with even one talent, 
and then selfishly uses his influence to 
have her hide that talent, will have much 
to answer for. 

Any man of my views would highly 
appreciate as a wife a woman of affairs 
who might say to him any evening: “ My 
dear, I am sorry to say that my business 
calls me to Chicago, and I must leave on 
the midnight train. Before I return I 
shall probably go to Colorado to visit the 
- mine. The directors are discuss- 
ing the need of a new plant and I want to 
examine the actual conditions. On my 
way back I may stop at College 
and deliver that address I promised last 
year.” 

The successful teacher who urged her 
fiancé to a speedy marriage with the 
argument that unemployed teachers 
would rise up and call him blessed for 
making a vacancy in the pedagogical 
staff was not sound in her economies. 


An old young lady remarked to me in 
a very plaintive way, “I suppose I shall 
always have to take care of myself.” 
Why, indeed, should she not take care of 


herself? She has a sound mind in a 
sound body, and is equipped with a uni- 
versity education. At the moment she 
made that remark I believe I should have 
respected her more if she had been an 
illiterate girl boasting of her smartness 
in earning ten dollars a week and holding 
her job while her companions in the shop 
or factory were laid off. 

A young lady asked me, “ What can a 
girl do to make a man propose to her?” 
I replied, “I don’t know, I am sure. I 
have had all kinds of experiments tried 
on me—but none was successful.” I 
think, however, that I would be most dis- 
posed that way by an argument showing 
that some one’s usefulness outside her 
home, as well as her happiness within her 
home, would be increased by marrying 
me. I have never had presented to me 
any strong arguments along that line, 
and the suggestion is made as appropriate 
to leap-year. 

To hear a woman speak in public I will 
g twice as far as to hear a man of equal 
ability. I also thoroughly approve of 
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women in business. I like to see thou- 
sands of these wage-earners filling the 
street-cars morning and evening. They 
represent to me a very commendable utili- 
zation of energy—in rather marked con- 
trast with the economic non-productive- 
ness of society women. And at lunch 
time I generally go to some restaurant 
patronized by business women because 
they rest my eyes. Tho I must confess 
I find it trying to do business with a 
woman. 

The chief feeling which deters me 
from marriage is the dread of waking 
up some day and finding that the woman 
I have married is not really the person I 
supposed her to be, but somebody else 
with quite a different and uncongenial 
character. 

Probably my mother is the only woman 
I have ever thoroughly understood, and 
sometimes I am doubtful about her. If 
a man could only know what is going 
on in the minds of women it would be 
of inestimable assistance in getting ac- 
quainted. As it is, I feel with most 
women somewhat as I do with the Japa- 
nese or other foreigners who command 
my sincere respect and admiration for 
their excellent qualities, but who cannot 
have my fullest confidence because I do 
not understand their way of looking at 
things, and who, therefore, always keep 
me on the qui vive for a surprise. 

If I had to choose matrimonially be- 
tween a bright and beautiful girl with 
an antagonistic disposition and a hard- 
wood Indian maiden—such as were once 
used for tobacconists’ signs—I would 
take the Indian maiden every time, be- 
cause she would be better to live with and 
I would be reasonably sure that she 
would not destroy my peace of mind nor 
hinder the execution of my plans. | 

Perhaps “the object” of marriage is 
best achieved when not directly sought. 
We might question whether the strong, 
heedless, unreasoning voice of fruitful 
nature, which Lester Ward aptly calls 
the “ biological imperative,” and which is 
closely allied to what romanticists call 
falling in love, is not the true guide to 
the best choice. As a general principle, it 
has always appeared to me that in the 
choice of intimate friends and compan- 
ions one should follow the dictates of 
his heart as long as they are not checked 
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by the reason or the conscience, and that 
especially in matrimonial alliances this 
course may be expected to result in the 
greatest happiness of the contracting 
parties and also the greatest good of the 
community, both present and future. 
Marriage, it seems to me, is a sacra- 
ment which symbolizes the oneness of 
minds and hearts of the contracting 
parties. How can there be a true mar- 
riage between those who do not think 
alike? I have absolutely no sympathy 
with those educators who hold that the 
sexes should be educated separately in 
order to enhance what they call the natu- 
ral difference of the sexes in tastes, 
habits and methods of thought. Society 
from the earliest times, by the subjection 
of women and otherwise, has gradually 
produced differences between the sexes, 
and constructed a barrier between them 
which is artificial in reality, altho com- 
monly called natural because-now almost 
universal. Anything which tends to 
obliterate these artificial distinctions 
ought to be welcomed as promoting the 
approach by humanity to the’ highest 
ideal of character—which is neither male 
nor female. There doubtless are some 
natural mental as well as physical dif- 
ferences between the sexes, as Havelock 
Ellis has shown in his “ Man and Wom- 
an,” and between boys and girls, as Dr. 
Stanley Hall has shown in his recent 
work on the “ Psychology of Adoles- 
cence,” but these differences must be 
minimized instead of being enhanced 
when both sexes approach one ideal. 
Biology supports this view that non- 
essential or secondary sexual differences 
are being eliminated by evolution. In 
the lower orders of animal life there is 
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very great difference in the size and 
structure of the two sexes—much greater 
than can be found in any of the higher 
orders. 

Ethics also gives support to the same 
view. Those who advocate the differ- 
entiation of the sexes naturally believe in 
a double standard of morality—which is 
repugnant to a high conception of the 
eternal and unchangeable principles of 
justice and truth. 

Society is still suffering, unconscious- 
ly, from a great curse inherited from the 
days of chivalry, when the differentiation 
of the sexes reached its ultimate. 

I do not admire mannish women nor 
effeminate men, but I see no reason why 
each sex may not acquire from the other 
the good qualities in which it is itself 
deficient, and so approach a common 
ideal of perfect humanity. 

The reason why I am still unmarried, 
stated in a single sentence, is this: I have 
such a high ideal of the supreme mutual 
love, admiration and confidence, as well 
as adaptability and actual agreement, 
which ought to subsist between the con- 
tracting parties to a true marriage, and 
such an inclination to wait for a demon- 
stration of the existence of those neces- 
sary conditions for a happy union, that I 
have never yet passed beyond the pre- 
liminary stages of infatuation to the 
supreme hight which I feel sure is possi- 
ble and may at any time become actual 
in the presence of the right woman. 

The trouble with me is, I have been 
philosophising instead of falling in love. 
and have widely distributed, instead of 
concentrating, the warm admiration I 
have for the ability, amiability, efficiency 
and beauty of American women. 





More About Autographs 


BY ADRIAN H. JOLINE, LL.D. 


[The genial author of “The Meditations of an Autograph Collector” requests the 
opportunity of vindicating his methods of obtaining autographs against the aspersions 
of the anonymous “ Maniac” whose confessions we published May 26.—Bp1rTor.} 


N a recent number of THE INDE- 
PENDENT a gentleman who describes 
himself as an “ autographomaniac,” 

and who manifestly possesses what Mr. 
Gilbert calls a pretty taste for paradox, 
has taken up the cudgels on behalf of 
the unpopular persons who “ write for 
autographs,” and while he confesses that 
his pursuit is “shocking,” he is brave 
enough to declare that he is “ willing to 
take the consequences.” I fully agree 
with him in his characterization of his 
nefarious habit, and am content to sub- 
mit his case, as he makes it, to the tribu- 
nal of public opinion, without argument 
on behalf of the respondent. He is wel- 
come to the consequences, whatever they 
may be. He has incited me, however, to 


say a few more words about autographs, 
because he does me the honor to say 
“Such distinguished collectors as Dr. 


G. Birkbeck Hill and Mr. Adrian Joline 
turn up their noses at my kind,” and he 
makes some jocose, but unworthy, re- 
flections upon my method of cultivating 
my hobby. He betrays himself as not a 
real collector, as only an amateur, who 
has not approached the shrine with 
proper reverence and preparation. Dr. 
Birkbeck Hill was in his lifetime a 
scholar and a clever literary man, who 
wrote a pleasant book called “ Talks 
About Autographs,” but he was not a 
collector in the ordinary acceptation of 
the term; and I am by no means a “ dis- 
tinguished ” collector, altho I thank the 
“Maniac” for conferring upon me a 
title so honorable yet wholly undeserved. 
What amuses me most about the rav- 
ings of the “ Maniac” is the assertion 
that collectors of my own way of think- 
ing buy at auctions and through dealers 
“ dry-as-dust letters written for the most 
part by men long since gone to their 
fatherc,” while the “ pestilential nui- 
sances,’ to borrow another Gilbertian 
phrase, confine their attention to auto- 
graphs of the living and especially prize 
the peppery responses they receive from 
persecuted greatness. It reminds me 
of the fable about the Oxford guide who 


exhibited to his party Jowett, the noted 
head of Balliol College, wrathful and in- 
dignant at the assault upon his study 
window, and of the individual whose 
favorite boast was that he had been 
soundly kicked by a Royal Duke. “ Such 
and so various are the tastes of men.” 

Thomas Bailey Aldrich, in his “ Pon- 
kapog Papers,” speaks of “the average 
autograph hunter with his purposeless 
insistence ”—“ the innumerable unknown 
who ‘collect’ autographs as they would 
collect postage stamps, with no interest 
in the matter beyond the desire to ac- 
cumulate as many as possible.” He tells 
of a case where a fellow author was 
asked by a bereaved widow and mother 
to copy for her some lines from his poem 
on the death of a child, to comfort her 
for the loss of her little girl. Two 
months later he found his manuscript 
with a neat price attached to it in a 
second-hand book shop. I am well 
pleased to be excluded from that class 
of autograph seekers, and I do not envy 
the “ Maniac” who cares to array him- 
self in such an unworthy company. 

We occasionally buy the letters of the 
living, and only a few weeks ago the 
newspapers were quite stirred up by the 
sale of a letter from the Prince of Wales, 
now Edward VII, to Mrs. Langtry, for 
the respectable price of $90. Even the 
journals which make pretensions to de- 
cency and good taste broke forth in 
clamor, one of them sneering at the al- 
leged value of collecting as a preservative 
of literary and historical treasures, and 
another announcing with oracular final- 
ity that the incident proved the “ snob- 
bishness ” of collectors. All these de- 
ductions are based upon insufficient 
premises, the offspring of imperfect in- 
telligence, and the evidence of that tend- 
ency to hasty judgment which marks 
the utterances of the unreflecting and 
uninformed person. The chances are 
that the bidder was unconsciously com- 
peting, through an agent, with some 
rival, who had given an order without a 
limit; or that the owner was making 
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what is known in Wall Street as a 
“washed sale,” in order to establish a 
market price for a number of similar 
specimens. I have heard a rumor that 
a faithless maid of the famous actress 
stole a lot of letters from her mistress 
and that the vendee is endeavoring to 
“realize” on the ill-gotten booty. But 
whether these conjectures are well- 
founded or not, it is certainly quite easy 
to understand why a letter from a royal 
personage to a noted beauty, a distin- 
guished ornament of the stage, should 
possess an interest for a collector wholly 
apart from any element of snobbishness. 

Before me lies a faded pamphlet, a 
copy of “ The Atheneum, or Spirit of the 
English Magazines,” published in Bos- 
ton on January Ist, 1828, containing ar- 
ticles unblushingly appropriated from 
British periodicals in the days when our 
own periodicals were feeble, few and 
far between. Among them is one on 
“ Autographs,” beginning with these 
words: 

“In direct opposition. to the established 
maxim, ‘A living dog is better than a dead 
lion,’ the autograph of a dead man is better 
than that of a living one; indeed, the longer 
a man has been dead, the better the auto- 
graph.” 

The genial “ Maniac ” may whimsical- 
ly dispute this proposition, but it is an 
eternal verity, far beyond the power of 
any of us to controvert successfully. As 
with the pictures of famous artists, the 
price increases when the source of supply 
is cut off, and the price measures the 
value. 

I am glad to have my friend draw 
down upon himself the lightnings of 
great men’s wrath, because some day the 
thunderers will be dead, and his speci- 
mens, heroically gathered in defiance of 
their indignant bolts, will be lovingly 
cherished by disciples of the cult whose 
coat-tails are immune to the kicks of en- 
raged authors and statesmen. It is true, 
nevertheless, that mere “ autographs by 
request ” are of little value in the eyes of 
a wise collector; even when they have 
the spice of bitter resentment they are 
by no means precious. 

Almost every one who reads and thinks 
has a pleasure in looking at autographs. 
In the great library of the Vatican I 
have observed the eagerness with which 
the visitors contemplate the handwriting 


of Henry VIII, of Anne Boleyn and of 
Martin Luther, the latter being oddly 
preserved in a place where one would 
scarcely expect to find it. The throngs 
who gaze upon the wonderful collection 
in the British Museum testify to the 
fascination which clings to actual pen- 
tracings made by men and women of 
historic fame, and the multitudes who 
visit the Congressional Library in Wash- 
ington linger over the glass-covered 
cabinets where the letters of our Presi- 
dents as well as of many other noted 
public men, grouped with their portraits, 
are admirably arranged for inspection by 
the curious. 

The interest of many examples in col- 
lections is purely autographic—that is to 
say, the simple fact that the lines were 
inscribed by the particular person is the 
chief stimulant of the beholder’s imagina- 
tion. It may be merely a formal docu- 


ment to which only the signature of 
Queen Elizabeth, or of Napoleon, or of 
Charles I of England, or of Washington 
is affixed; it may be nothing but a line 
or two penned by Samuel Johnson, or by 
Dean Swift, by William Pitt, or by Car- 


dinal Richelieu,—the effect is the same, 
and no one who has a spark of fancy 
can fail to gain some pleasure from the 
contemplation, for example, of an official 
paper bearing the names of Charles II 
and Samuel Pepys, or a parchment scroll 
subscribed by Oliver Cromwell. It is a 
simple matter to advance from this point 
to the delight of reading original letters 
and manuscripts of intrinsic interest, and 
with the charm of reading comes the joy 
of possession. It is a joy whose nature 
is absolutely different from that which a 
bibliophile experiences when he gloats 
over his precious “ first edition,” or hugs 
to his bosom his invaluable Caxton. 
Sometimes there may be a sense of 
pride in the ownership of a thing which 
no one else can own, and we may detect 
the note of triumph sounded in the boast 
occasionally uttered by even the most 
modest of my class,— No specimen, sir, 
in the British Museum!” But the real 
delight is in the feeling of companion- 
ship with the man who wrote the letter 
or the book. I have lived with Lamb, 
talked with Macaulay, listened to Dr. 
Johnson, admired with Boswell, break- 
fasted with Rogers, gazed upon Thack- 
eray at the Garrick, and stood in the 
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presence of Pope and Dryden. If such 
be the results of my devotion to “ musty- 
dusty stuff,” my amiable lunatic of Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, then, in the immortal 
words of Patrick Henry, “make the 
most of it.” 

The number of genuine collectors in 
the United States is not large, but it is 
increasing. To those of us whose ap- 
petite has not yet been satiated, it is dis- 
couraging to observe the rise in the 
prices of desirable autographs. The 
Atheneum article, from which I have al- 
ready quoted, refers to contemporaneous 
auction values and speaks of Cromwell 
at five guineas, Francis I at four shil- 
lings, Sir Francis Walsingham with five 
added signatures at nine shillings. Lord 
Nelson at two pounds fifteen shillings 
and Gibbon at eight shillings. Before 


me is a manuscript catalog of a leading 
London house, in which Cromwell fig- 
ures at eighteen pounds twelve shillings, 
Francis I at ten pounds, Walsingham at 
thirty-five pounds and Gibbon at two 
pounds fifteen shillings. At a sale in Lon- 
don in May, 1904, a letter of Nelson to 


Lady Hamilton brought onethousandand 
thirty pounds—it seems an absurd price. 
The Evening Post bibliophile intimates 
that it is likely that “two agents at the 
sale had unlimited bids from long-pursed 
buyers, and each determined to outbid 
the other, and both lost their heads.” . I 
am pleased to find one of my theories 
about these tremendous prices sustained 
by such a competent authority. There 
are other reasons for the differences in 
sale values. The importance of the con- 
tents of letter or document, the sudden 
increase in the fame of the writer, and 
the anxiety of some enthusiast to obtain 
the one specimen needed to complete a 
“set,” are all factors. Ten years ago 
the eighteen lines which now confront 
me in the rather boyish scrawl of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt might have been found 
in “ the seventy-five-cent list,” but it cost 
me $10—a fact which illustrates the 
a‘age concerning the unwise person and 
his supply of coin, more forcible than 
polite. It suggests the idea that the 
problem of what to do with our ex-Presi- 
dents is more easily solved than we had 
supposed. Ten autograph letters a day 
at ten dollars each would afford a re- 
sectable income, altho there is danger 
of overstocking the market; but Con- 
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gress might establish a fixed price, deriv- 
ing its power in that regard from the 
interstate commerce clause of the Con- 
stitution. 

Bearing in mind the record contained 
in the Atheneum, it is likely that the man 
who bought wisely in 1828 might have 
left a legacy to his descendants far more 
valuable than city lots in upper New 
York, which have enriched so many 
members of our modern automobilistic 
aristocracy. Regarded as an investment, 
I am inclined to believe that a well- 
selected collection of autograph letters 
may be in the long run superior to 
United States Steel stocks or Shipbuild- 
ing bonds. It is true that autographs 
pay no dividends, but we know that, and 
we never know whether we are to get 
our income from what we are pleased to 
call our “ securities.” There is great sat- 
isfaction in being certain about ‘some- 
thing. I know that I have been offered 
for a dozen letters of Washington double 
the amount I paid for them a few years 
ago, and I cannot say as much for any 
of the beautifully engraved certificates or 
evidences of indebtedness of “ railways ” 
or “industrials.” I suppose the name 
“industrials” was adopted because of 
the energy with which the promoters 
“worked” the community. The real 
collector, however, has small regard for 
the sordid side of his occupation. I 
would not part with my Washingtons 
for many times their cost; but I like to 
think that somebody covets them. 

When the “ Maniac ” charges me with 
turning up my nose at his kind, he is 
mistaken. I am not what Miss Squires 
called “a turned-up-nose peacock,”—far 
from it. Dickens remarked that a pea- 
cock with a turned-up nose is a novelty 
in ornithology, and a thing not commonly 
seen. A collector of autographs who 
turns up his nose at any other collector 
would be just as much of a novelty. The 
collector who deserves the name is com- 
prehensive in his affections; nothing 
collectorial is alien to him. He would, 
indeed, be an offensive creature who 
would scorn the feeblest efforts of an 
aspirant, the incipient struggles of a 
neophyte whose untutored mind is striv- 
ing toward the ultimate goal of ambition. 
I remember that in my salad days I de- 
liberately destroyed a large number of 
interesting letters of public men in order 
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to save only the signatures, and yet I 
escaped an indictment for malicious mis- 
chief. We must all have our beginnings ; 
we must pass through the trying ordeals 
of infancy, of boyhood, and of young 
manhood. A veteran collector would no 
more dream of distorting his nasal organ 
in the presence of youthful ignorance 
than Grant or Lee would have thought of 
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sneering at a cadet, or Choate or Carter 
would think of despising a recent grad- 
uate of Chase’s Law School or a Bach- 
elor of Laws just out of Harvard or 
Columbia. It is delightful to observe the 
protoplasmic germ of a collector. No 
one can tell what may come of it. It 
may develop into greatness. 
New Yorx Crry, 


The Proposed Pan-American Railway 
BY CHARLES M. PEPPER 


{Mr. Pepper, who is the Special Commissioner of the United States for the Pan- 
American Railway, has just returned from a comprehensive trip through South and 
Central America to make a report to our Government on the railroad situation there. 
We are glad to give our readers the results of his investigation in the following article. 


—Eptror. ] 


HE promotion of peace and trade 
on the Western Hemisphere is the 
purpose of the Pan-American 

Railway. The various governments are 
co-operating with that idea. Commerce 
promotes peace, and whatever aids in the 
development of trade relations is an in- 
ternational good, both from the senti- 
mental and the selfish standpoint of the 
different countries. 

The project has been called a dream, a 
mere sentiment, and without freight and 
passenger traffic in prospect it might al- 
ways remain such. But there is a prac- 
tical as well as a sentimental side. What- 
ever tends to end the geographical iso- 
lation of the different nations of South 
America and Central America improves 
their political relations. | Whatever 
draws them closer to the United States 
increases the influence of this country 
and helps to give effect to the Monroe 
Doctrine. 

For a dozen years or more the idea of 
an intercontinental railway has been 
taken out of the domain of dreams, tho 
some of the statesmen who have advo- 
cated it have confessed that they saw 
the realization only in their visions. But 
the practical measures began when the 
first Pan-American Conference, held in 
Washington in 1890, under the guiding 
influence of Mr. Blaine, made provision 
for an intercontinental survey. That 
survey was carried on under the direction 
of experienced civil engineers from the 


southern border of Mexico to the north- 
ern border of Bolivia. Its results have 
been of unquestioned value. 

The second Pan-American Conference, 
held in the City of Mexico in the winter 
of 1901-02, took further practical steps. 
Inasmuch as a dozen nations are inter- 
ested, the co-operation of all of them 
was desirable, and this was secured by 
the Mexican conference. The general 
subject was discussed in all its bearings 
and means taken to bring about a uni- 
formity of policy. Furthermore, a per- 
manent committee was created which 
preserves the continuity of the project 
and assures the means of informing the 
public of what is going on. This is, in 
brief, the outcome of two international 
confefences, and when the third one is 
held a few years from now undoubted 
progress will be reported. 

If there were one government from 
Mexico to the Isthmus of Panama, and 
another from the Isthmus to the Straits 
of Magellan, the linking of the con- 
tinents together by a steel highway 
might be simple, for railways might be 
built as they have been constructed by 
Russia. But since this condition does 
not exist the next best thing is to secure 
uniform action within the borders of the 
different countries so that their railway 
policy will be adapted to reaching the 
territory of their neighbors in the manner 
to form ultimately a through trunk line. 
In plain word, the notion is to zigzag 
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from New York or from Hudson Bay 
to Buenos Ayres by means of through 
connections. The United States, with 
its numerous lines extending into 
Mexico, already has the basis for fur- 
ther communication southward. What 
it is doing now in the official sense is to 
furnish the information for capitalists 
of the opportunities which lie to the 
south, both for railway building and for 
general trade and internal development. 

It is a long stretch to cover 4,700 miles 
or thereabouts, which is the total of the 
gaps now existing between New York 
‘and Buenos Ayres. Some of the sec- 
tions admittedly are unproductive, tho 
none of them so much so as the Nevada 
sagebrush desert, or even the northern 
sections of Mexico. But the govern- 
ments of the different countries in South 
America have the same interests in span- 
ning the unproductive sections that the 
United States had in getting across to 
the Pacific and that Mexico had in reach- 
ing to the Rio Grande. 

The practical question is the ability of 
the various countries to give sufficient 
aid by subsidies and other means for con- 
structing unproductive railway lines in 
order that great productive regions may 
be opened up. They are doing this now 
with considerable success, notably in the 
Argentine Republic. 

To the query so often made as to when 
the Pan-American Railway will be built 
the answer is to look at the map and see 
how it is now building. There is real 
significance in Mexico extending its lines 
to the border of Guatemala and the Ar- 
gentine Republic, actually crossing the 
frontier of Bolivia under an international 
treaty, and prolonging its system into the 
latter country. There is also significance 
in completed sections of railway along 
the intercontinental route in Peru and 
in Guatemala. It is only within a few 
months that these lines, which some 
years ago were declared to be mere 
dreams, have been finished. 

I do not venture to say when a through 
trip may be taken from the Hudson Bay 
to Buenos Ayres or Santiago by rail, 
- but the prophecy can be made that it will 
not be many years till the railway jour- 
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ney from New York to Panama will be 
accomplished, and also when it will be 
possible to go by rail from Buenos Ayres 
to Lima in Peru. By the time this be- 
comes feasible it is more than likely that 
further progress will be made in railway 
building from Peru northward toward 
Ecuador and- from Panama _ south 
through Colombia to Ecuador. It also 
will be possible to cross the Andes from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific—that is, from 
Buenos Ayres to Valparaiso. 

Skeptics who deal in general doubts 
and decline to recognize concrete cir- 
cumstances always will scout this idea 
of a Pan-American Railway. Those who 
have faith will seek for detailed informa- 
tion. In making an official report as 
late as March of the present year, I had 
occasion to comment on the plans of the 
Chilean Government for piercing the 
Andes and to make a statement of the 
legislation that had been enacted for that 
purpose. This information was met with 
the objection that political reasons would 
keep Chile from opening up through 
railway communication with the Argen- 
tine Republic, and that the motives which 
for a third of a century had prevented 
the consummation of the plan would pre- 
vent it for another third of a century or 
even a full century. The objection had 
hardly been given publicity when the 
cable brought the news that the Chilean 
Government had awarded the contracts 
to English and United States firms for 
tunnelling the Andes and closing up the 
railway gaps. 

The Peruvian Congress passed a law 
establishing a permanent railway guar- 
antee fund out of the tobacco tax and 
also providing for the survey of various 
routes. The objection was raised that 
the law was mere sentiment and that no 
survey would be made. Actually the 
engineering corps were sent into the field 
by the Peruvian Government within a 
fortnight after the passage of the law. 

These are mere illustrations, but they 
may serve to show in a quiet and prac- 
tical manner railway progress in South 
America and especially that progress as 
related to the intercontinental project is 
real. 

Wasuincron, D. C, 
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Actual Government* 


Since Alexander Johnson we have had 
no historical writer of promise and at- 
tainment equal with Dr. Hart, whose rec- 
ord is even now considerable. It would 
be interesting to know how much inspira- 
tion and incentive Professor Hart had 
from his master, Dr. Von Holst, under 
whom he took lectures at Freiburg, for 
in Von Holst’s researches it was his fre- 
quent complaint that his material was 
unsystematized and difficult to find. Dr. 
Hart seems, thus far, to have chiefly de- 
voted his attention to this very matter 
of bringing order out of chaos and di- 
recting attention to original sources. 

“ Actual Government ” is, primarily, a 
text book. After needlessly apologizing 
for bringing before the public another 
work on the United States Government 
(would that he had left out from the 
copious bibliographies a score or two of 
slumbrous books, and thereby made the 
apology still less needful), the author 
states his aim, which is to show our gov- 
ernmental system as a whole, introducing 
the State governments and local govern- 
ments as integral parts of one American 
Government ; and he further says that he 
is not advancing a treatise, but an attempt 
to describe the Government as one might 
undertake to describe a great railroad. 
He has accomplished his aim. 

Professor Hart’s bibliographies, which 
are quite full and briefly critical, are use- 
ful as preliminaries to the book. Par- 
ticular praise is to be given to this feature 
here. Why, however, in noting the gen- 
eral value of the works of public men, the 
diary of. Maclay and the letters of the 
two Shermans are particularly spoken of, 
while Washington and Sumner, and, 
ahove all, the Nicolay and Hay “ Lin- 
coln,” are omitted, it is difficult to under- 

tand. And here, too, among works on 
nstitution making and texts, “The 
‘-deralist ” quite ranks in importance 
‘th Miss Hill’s admirable “ Liberty 
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Documents ” and John F. Baker’s “ Fed- 
eral Constitution.” A bibliography is a 
matter of selection, and yet it is of great 
importance in a work so generally ad- 
mirable as an outline and starting point. 

The work is very comprehensive, as 
indicated by the general titles: Funda- 
mental Ideals; The Will of the People; 
State Governments in Action ; Local Govy- 
ernments in action ; National Government 
in Action; Territorial Functions (and 
here of colonies) ; Financial. Functions ; 
External Relations; Commercial Func- 
tions; and General Welfare. 

So far as possible the endeavor is to 
show our Government in action in its 
various branches. In the chapters dealing 
with the judiciary, for example, we find 
an illustration of Professor Hart’s prin- 
ciples. His sketch of the Federal Judi- 
ciary, and his brief hitting off of the 
character and work of the various 
judges, as in Taney’s case or that of 
Chase; and then the tracing down of the 
Federal Judiciary authority through the 
Circuit and District courts, sketching the 
method of procedure and outlining juris- 
diction, all this is admirable. The State 
Judiciary is dealt with in an equal man- 
ner. 

The chapters on City Government 
might be taken as a monograph for study 
in our higher schools, for the subject is 
one that, with the quick growth and 
changes in our cities, we are recognizing 
as of nearer, if not greater, importance 
than national. Is it not a curious com- 
ment on the variety of spirit in our coun- 
try that the Minneapolis City Council 
licenses astrologers and clairvoyants, 
while there is such a strong movement 
here in New York to drive out sooth- 
sayers! Along with the section on City 
Government might well be bound the 
chapters on Taxation, Public Fimance, 
Education, Religion and Public Morals 
and on Public Order—including Chari- 
ties, Police and Health. Here one has, 
treated as a living topic, the government 
with which one comes immediately and 
constantly in contact, and which cer- 
tainly should be clearly understood by 
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every citizen, if it can be made so without 
loss of national feeling. 
al 


The Issue* 


THE scene of this story opens among 
the homestead hills of Virginia in 1831, 
and the initial chapters give a new im- 
pression of life upon these monarchical 
plantations ; besides showing for the first 
time the birth of the spirit” of liberty 
among the slaves whose cause was 
taken into other and more efficient 
hands after the death of John Brown 
at Harper’s Ferry. And while the latter 
part of the tale is more brilliant in con- 
ception and execution, nothing written of 
the negro during this period is more 
psychically accurate. He could not think 
liberty, because his mind was not suf- 
ficiently developed rightly to conceive it; 
he could not imagine justice, because he 
had never known it. But being a man, 
his very instincts led him to demand it. 
It took the form of a ferocious supersti- 
tion, a revelation he got from the fright- 
ful, Caliban god of his darkened mind— 
to slay the whites. And in the small 
massacre so graphically described in this 
volume we have the first inarticulate cry 
for liberty uttered thirty years before the 
Civil War by the slaves in the South. 
It was a sort of madness that worked 
like leaven into the ethics that inspired 
the most nobly sentimental war ever 
waged by mankind. 

But the book contains other notable 
features. There is some portraiture of 
great men in it worthy of appreciat‘on. 
We all know the part such characters 
usually play in historical fiction. They 
are the painted figureheads of the tale, 
the busts of heroes about which the 
author gathers his readers. They do not 
really live, they are simply historical. 
But in this novel we are brought into 
human touch with such men as Webster, 
Clay, Calhoun, Lincoln and others. The 
difference in their personalities is as 
plainly portrayed as is the difference in 
their views and ambitions. To accom- 
plish this without destroying the dignity 
of our ideals of these men is no common 
literary achievement. 

But that which distinguishes the book 
from an artistic point of view is the battle 
scenery. There is too much facility in 
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mere talent, but genius may sometimes 
afford the gravity of awkwardness. And 
this is suggested by the heavy tread of 
armies marching through this story. 
They do not move with the phantom 
ease and swiftness that so often charac- 
terize the fighting lines in historical 
romances. But one feels the effort, the 
weariness of great movements, the shock 
of forces that are tremendous and real. 
And when the battle is on there is no 
operatic effort made to imitate the noise 
and confusion of it in hysterical, blood 
splashed sentences. The author’s lan- 
guage takes on the simplicity of a mind 
dealing with great events. The horror 
moves on page after page, with madden- 
ing eddies of darkness and silence in it, 
where bloody men lie down to rest, and 
rise again, haggard and grim, to renew 
the strife like demons. Robert Cham- 
bers’s description of the battle of Sedan 
in “ Maids of Paradise ” is the only war 
canvas that has appeared in years which 
surpasses Mr. Morgan’s descriptions of 
the great battles where The Issue be- 
tween the Northern and Southern armies 
was really decided. 

It goes without saying that in a novel 
of this kind there is no appeal to sectional 
prejudices. The author includes much 
historical material that has never been 
used before in fiction, but it is well 
handled. Several love affairs are etched 
along the sunny margins of the great pic- 
ture, of course, and in many particulars 
it is the most interesting work of fiction 
dealing with this period ever published. 


a 


Criticism by Paradox 


SuRELY the most remarkable of the ten 
volumes thus far issued in “ The Popu- 
lar Library of Art” is the little book 
just to hand, in which that newest master 
(or shall we say slave?) of paradox, 
Mr. G. K. Chesterton, treats of George 
Frederick Watts, R. A.,* the English 
painter, whose long life of quiet living, 
high thinking and wonderful achievement 
ended only a few days ago. He treats also 
of other men, in vivid side flashes, and 
of many, many things; of morality, the- 
ology, philosophy, Christianity, pagan- 
ism, the Celt, the Greek, the last cen- 
tury, of heroes and hero worship. The 





* Tne Issun. By George Morgan. Philadelphia : 
J. B. Lippincott Company. $1.50. 


*G. F. Warts. By G. K. Chesterton. London: 
Duckworth & Co. New York: B. P. Dutton & Co. 
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little book is not a biography. One might 
say it is only incidentally an art critique. 
It is an essay, or a sermon, on “ things 
in general ”—on life, on psychology, on 
art, on literature—with the spirit of Mr. 
Watts, as evidenced in his pictures, for 
a text. It is filled with remarks that are 
original, brilliant, paradoxical, some- 
times startling. It is exasperating at 
times, almost profanity provoking, but in 
spite of this it is fascinating. 

There are at least three essential points, 
says our author, on which Watts was at 
one with the nineteenth century—and 
completely out of accord with the twen- 
tieth—making him one of the most con- 
spicuous exemplars of Victorian idealism. 
These are: 

“ First, the skeptical idealism, the belief that 
abstract verities remained the chief affairs of 
men when theology left them; second, the 
didactic simplicity, the claim to teach other 
men and to assume one’s own value and recti- 
tude; third, the cosmic utilitarianism, the con- 
sideration of any such thing as art or philos- 
ophy perpetually with reference to a general 
good. They may be right or wrong, they may 
be returning or gone forever; theories and 
fashions may change the face of humanity 
again and yet again; but at least in that one 
old man at Linnerslease, burn, and will burn 
until death, these convictions, like three lamps 
in an old pagan temple of stoicism.” 

Watts’s achievements are his allegories 
and his portraits. He has always painted 
“like one upon a tower looking down 
the appalling perspective of the centuries 
toward fantastic temples and inconceiv- 
able republics.” “He is meek, but he 
claims to inherit the earth.” His alle- 
gory, according to Mr. Chesterton, is not 
literary. It is not the symbol of lan- 
guage, the symbol of a symbol; it is one 
symbol of the reality, and language is 
another. Portraiture he has raised to a 
level never before attained in English 
art, so far as significance and humanity 
are concerned: 

“This man has attempted, whether he has 
succeeded or not, to paint such pictures of 
such things that no one shall be able to get 
outside of them; that every one should be lost 
in them forever like wanderers in a mighty 
park.” 

After much magniloquent praise, the 
author admits that the whole of Watts’s 
work is not technically triumphant. He 
has often been in the dark. 


“In such an hour the strange and splendid 
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phrase of the Psalm he has literally fulfilled. 
He has gone on because of the word of meek- 
ness and truth and of righteousness. And his 
right hand has taught him terrible things.” 
The book is an admirable monograph. 
Mr. Chesterton thinks for himself, and 
he makes his readers think. Whether 
they agree or disagree with what he 
writes, they must admit that his writing 
is always interesting and stimulating. ° 


J 
Father Louis Hennepin’s “A New Discov- 
ery.” Reprinted from the London issue of 
1698, with introduction and notes by R. 
G. Thwaites. Two volumes, with portrait 
and maps. McClurg & Co. $6.00. 

If Father Louis Hennepin had been 
content with giving a truthful record of 
his real discoveries, his reputation might 
still stand as high as that of most of the 
explorers of his day. He was the first 
to describe, with the fullest details, the 
Falls of Niagara and St. Anthony, and 
nowhere can there be found a more vivid 
and picturesque account of the enter- 
prises of La Salle and the manners of 
the North American savages at the time 
when they first came in contact with the 
white man than in his pages. This rest- 
less friar was, indeed, a wanderer by 
nature, a born explorer. “I was,” he 
says, “ passionately in love with hearing 
the relations that masters of ships gave 
of their voyages. I used often to skulk 
behind the doors of victualing houses 
to hear the seamen give an account of 
their adventures. The smoke of tobacco 
created pain in my stomach, while I was 
thus intent upon giving ear to their re- 
lations. For all that, this occupation 
was so agreeable and engaging that I 
have spent whole days and nights at it 
without eating; for hereby I always 
came to understand some new thing con- 
cerning the customs and ways of living 
in remote places and concerning the 
pleasantness, riches and fertility of the 
countries where these men had been.” 
Unfortunately, the good Recollect Father 
was a most unconscionable liar, but he 
was splendide mendax, for his mendacity 
is always entertaining and sometimes 
delightful. His most audacious fabri- 
cation was his claim—ten years after 
La Salle’s death—to have been the first 
discoverer of the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi. The proofs marshaled by Mr. 
Thwaites in his excellent introduction 
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to the work before us are overwhelming 
and show that Hennepin never reached 
the lower waters of the great river. But, 
altho there is hardly a chapter that does 
not exhibit him as an arrant braggart 
for whom truth had no meaning when 
a chance of self-glorification came in his 
way, this picturesque vagabond was 
a man full of resource, energetic, ad- 
venturous and hardy. His geographical 
and ethnographical descriptions are 
graphic and truthful, and add greatly to 
our knowledge of the North American 
interior during the last third of the 
seventeenth century. Besides the reader 
is protected by the abundance of the 
footnotes in the present edition. Mr. 
Thwaites is always lying in wait for the 
fascinating rogue, and trips him up re- 
morselessly when he indulges in his cold- 
blooded plagiarisms and_tarradiddles. 
We have little doubt that a Boy’s Henne- 
pin, done by a judicious hand, would be 
quite as interesting as a Boy’s Marco 
Polo. The text is adorned with a num- 
ber of illustrations, title pages and maps 
carefully reproduced in fac-simile, and 
the biographical notice is much more 
than a mere list of titles; it is a 
methodical and critical introduction to 
the sources, done with evident care and 
sure to be of great utility to students of 
this period of our history. 
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Morals: The Psycho-Sociological Bases of 
Ethics. By Prof. G. L. Duprat  Trans- 
lated by W. J. Greenstreet, M A., F.R.A.S. 
London: The Walter Scott Publishing 
Co., Ltd. Imported by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.50. 

Those who are interested in the scien- 
tific bases of Ethics will find much of 
profit in this book. It is a distinct con- 
tribution to the subject. The object of 
Ethics, as conceived by the writer, is not 
to determine a priori an end that shall 
thereupon be established as a moral 
standard for the evaluation of particular 
acts; but, rather, to utilize the analvses 
of human tendencies contributed by psy- 
chology and sociology with a view to 
establishing a hierarchy of such tend- 
cncies. In the critique of ethical meth- 
ods of the past the psychological view- 
point is subtly maintained. The author 
emphasizes the subjectivity of various 
theories whereby the theory becomes a 
manifestation of the temperament of its 


expounder rather than the outcome of a 
scientific induction. Indeed, moral the- 
ory is recognized as furnishing data for 
a scientific Ethics to work upon. The 
test of an adequate moral theory is the 
possibility of its practical utilization. Un- 
der the caption, “ Psychological Ideal,” 
Professor Duprat makes use of contem- 
porary psychological science. The de- 
tailed analyses of ideational types and 
emotional temperaments here find prac- 
tical justification in consideration of the 
effects of such types upon character and 
moral temperament. The treatment is 
necessarily suggestive rather than de- 
tailed. The psychology of the criminal 
is treated sanely. Since morality is con- 
ceived as the possibility of a compre- 
hensive synthesis, a systematizing of 
tendencies, impotence to make such a 
synthesis through emotional or intel- 
lectual instability would necessarily be 
fatal morally. From the sociological 
standpoint the tendencies that make for 
solidarity are emphasized. No theory 
that conceives man as an isolated indi- 
vidual can do justice to the facts of the 
moral life. The Ethics of both Tolstoy 
and Nietzsche are found inadequate. 
The former does violence to the natural 
tendencies of the human individual, as 
those tendencies are revealed by psycho- 
logical analysis. Nietzsche, on the other 
hand, shows an inadequate conception of 
the relation of the individual to society. 
The Uebermensch, in fact, does not im- 
pose his scale of values upon a slave- 
people, but is himself the realized ideal 
of the people. Moral education must be 
determined by the psycho-sociological 
tendencies of the morally deficient. In 
proportion to the recognition of self- 
determinism as the only adequate con- 
ception of will-determination must so- 
ciety assume responsibility for the health 
of its members. This is the more neces- 
sary in that moral suggestion is essential- 
ly a function of society. 
& 


Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters and Engravers. 
Edited by George C. Williamson. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $6.00. 

The third volume of the revised edi- 
tion of Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters 
and Engravers contains more than 250 
new biographies, besides over 700 cor- 
rections of the old text. One of the 
most valuable of the additions is the 
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series of articles on Anonymous Mas- 
ters, especially those of the German 
school, by Miss Ffoulkes, who has 
laboriously collected all available evi- 
dence and consulted modern German 
scholarship for expert criticism on 
mooted questions of authenticity. The 
monographs on different masters do not 
vary so much in quality as in quantity. 
The fact of the editor’s being an Eng- 
lishman may account for the undue 
amount of space given to English ar- 
tists. It is a nice matter to discriminate 
between the relative merits of leaders of 
different schools of art, and personal 
proclivities do influence the most just of 
men, but it does seem out of all true 
proportion that the English Millais,.who 
is chosen to represent the pre-Raphael- 
ites, should have three and a half col- 
umns devoted to him, whereas the French 
Manet, who stands for Impressionism, 
is disposed of in half a column, and that 
Sir Frederick Leighton should occupy 
seven columns, while the great Millet is 
considered worthy of but two. Such is 


English provincialism. But in spite of 
this patriotic partiality the Dictionary is 


indispensable to all libraries and to every 
individual whose busiress or pleasure it 
is to be familiar with the lives of great 
artists. 

& 


The Castaway. By Hallie Erminie Rives. In- 
dianapolis : The Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.00. 
There used to be a Byron legend, but 
we had supposed the world had grown 
a little hardened to the glamour of that 
misguided poet’s life. Now comes a 
young woman, who makes him the hero 
of a burning lyrical novel,—a hero, noble 
and chaste, against whom an evil world 
has conspired to blacken his character. 
O sancta simplicitas! There is a wicked 
man in the book, one Trevanion, 
who goes about Europe disguised as 
“ Milord,” and with his debaucheries and 
madnesses deliberately fills the world 
with tales of Byron’s reckless ways. 
The climax of absurdity is reached when 
the Countess Guiccioli enters the scene. 
The ingenuity with which the author 
sanctifies that very simple-minded lady is 
really an extraordinary study of psy- 
chology—wherein not the Countess, but 
her apologist, is the subject. Miss Rives 
has followed the main events of Byron’s 
life pretty closely, but she has twisted 
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almost every incident and every charac- 
ter out of recognition. It must be ad- 
mitted that the book has a kind of double 
interest: First, in the cleverness exer- 
cised in making black appear as white; 
and, secondly, in the power of keeping 
the reader’s curiosity awake to know 
whether she willfully misrepresents his- 
tory or has been honestly blinded by a 
strange and belated form of hero-wor- 
ship. As for us, we prefer Byron with 
all his frailties upon him. 


5d 
Tne Geography of Commerce. By Spencer 
Trotter, M.D., Professor of Biology and 
Geology in Swarthmore College, Pennsyl- 
vania. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$1.10. 

This textbook is the first of a com- 
mercial series edited by Dr. Cheesman 
A. Herrick, Director of the School of 
Commerce, Philadelphia Central High 
School, and designed to’ cover ultimately 
the whole field of commercial education. 
It combines a study of the physical geog- 
raphy of different countries with that of 
their commercial and industrial condi- 
tions, and aims to show how the adjust- 
ment of men to their physical environ- 
ment produces certain economic results. 
The book is elementary; but, tho it is a 
complete manual as far as it goes, it 
contains an excellent list of authorities 
at the end of each chapter by which the 
student can further pursue the subject 
The main motive evidently is to acquaint 
the youth of our high schools, as well as 
more advanced readers, with the new 
importance of American commerce as a 
factor of world civilization ; and, accord- 
ingly, a clear statement of the regional 
geography, resources and various de- 
partments of internal commerce of the 
United States is followed by an account 
of our outlying possessions and the 
wider trade outlook of the country re- 
sulting from expansion. An excellent 
feature of the book is the variety of its 
graphic illustrations. Numerous maps 
show the rainfall, the isothermal lines, 
the forest regions and the distribution of 
natural products of the different coun- 
tries, as well as their predominant and 
minor industries. The position of this 
country in the world’s markets is also 
graphically illustrated, together with its 
prospective development under the new 
political expansion. 
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Ethics of Democracy. ‘By Louis F. Post. New 
York and Chicago: Moody Publishing Co. 


That Henry George is still a living 
force, able to call forth the energy and 
enthusiasm of men, is evidenced by this 
brilliant book of Mr. Post, probably the 
leading exponent of Single Tax ideas in 
the country. Vitalized by the zeal of 
the reformer, and strengthened by a keen 
critical intellect, the Ethics of Democ- 
racy will do much to encourage that 
small but vigorous band of men who, 
deemed dangerous by conservatives and 
half-hearted by ultraradicals, neverthe- 
less consider themselves as “ root-and- 
branch” reformers. It is a book of not 
one, but many, ideas. Written for the 
purpose of presenting the principles of 
Single Tax, it affords insight into the 
general social theories of its author and 
the movement he represents. Five of 
the seven parts into which the book is 
divided consist of an examination of the 
principles of democracy and its various 
institutions, universal suffrage, the jury 
system, etc., and an arraignment of mod- 
ern economic and social tenets and prac- 
tices. Mr. Post is an optimist, but he 
sharply distinguishes his optimism from 
the kind that rocks itself to sleep on 
“ whatever is, is right.” In his attack 
upon the ethics of modern business life 
and consequent political corruption he 
maintains that great fortunes cannot be 
made honestly, for if the dishonesty is 
not individual it is social in permitting 
an individual the economic taxing power 
that wealth commands. The economic 
tendencies of the day—business concen- 
tration, the trust movement—are viewed 
from the same standpoint, and the rela- 
tion of Single Tax to Socialism pre- 
sented. In his analysis of politico-eco- 
nomic tendencies, free competition, the 
wage system, foreign trade, various 
economic principles, he points to the 
Single Tax solution as the only salvation 
from moral and economic disaster. 


3 


How to Know Oriental Rugs. A Handbook. 
By Mary Beach Langton. D. Appleton & 
Co., 1904. $2.00. 

Armed with opportunity and taste, to- 
gether with an almost equally useful fac- 
tor, enthusiasm, Mrs. Langton has pro- 
duced an account of the Oriental Rug 
in its history and variety that adds 


immensely to one’s keenness on the sub- 
ject and weaves it full of romance and 
lore. Through her eyes one sees the 
Persian and Turkish women, each with 
a soul for art, patiently working long 
hours each day for years for ten or fif- 
teen cents a day. So we may buy for 
a hundred dollars or less three years of 
the weaver’s life. Aside from its beauty, 
almost every line of a fine rug means 
something to the maker and to the in- 
itiated, for into it are woven the religion 
and poetry and mysticism of the Un- 
changed East. The curious repeated 
figures, the little “ Noah’s Ark Animals,” 
the symbols of life’s greater interests, the 
passages from the Koran, taken alone 
or in the complete rug, they all mean 
something. Mrs. Langton gives us the 
key to this symbolism, and one might 
well follow the example of the Moslem 
and walk only with bared feet on the 
Kermanshah. After the “Story of the 
Rug ”—a short story and worth atten- 
tion in this era of short stories—alas! 
so often their chief is a plot to get money 
—the value of the book lies in the chap- 
ters on the Persian, Caucasian, Kurdis- 
tan, Turkish and Turkoman species, not 
forgetting particular attention to In- 
dian and Chinese rugs. Some fifty va- 
rieties are described. How they are 
woven, or, more strictly, how they are 
knotted, for they vary from forty to 
eight or nine hundred knots to the inch, 
the peculiar dyes used, effects of the cli- 
mate and of character—all this is curious 
knowledge and it trenches hard on the 
folk lore of the land of Hafiz and Omar, 
a land whose art and thought are clearlv 


not in verse alone. 
& 


Literary Notes 


A neat little volume of authorized selec- 
tions from the poetical work of Sir Lewis 
Morris is published by E. P. Dutton. New 
York, for 75 cents, in limp leather binding. 


....‘Recent Literature on Interest (1884- 
1899),” by E. v. Béhm-Bawerk, is a supple- 
ment to the author’s “Capital and Interest,” 
and discusses the criticisms of his theory of 
interest and the substitutes for it which have 
been proposed (Macmillan’s, $1.00). 

-“As a Chinaman Saw Us” (Appleton 
& Co., New York, $1.25) is a sharp and some- 
what amusing criticism of American society, 
politics and civilization, but there is nothng in 
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it to indicate that it gives the Chinese point 
of view. 


....A summary of the leading American 
Decisions on the’law of copyright and literary 
property, from 1891 to 1903, together with the 
United States law, compiled by Arthur S. Ham- 
lin, is published under the title of “ Copyright 
Cases,” by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 
$2.00. 


...-An account of the prosecution of Theo- 
dore Lyman for criminal libel by Daniel Web- 
ster, for charging him with having conspired 
with other leading Federalists in 1807-8 to 
break up the union and reannex New Eng- 
land, is published by C. E. Goodspeed, Boston 
($3.50). 


....William McKinley will stand in Ameri- 
can history as the personal exponent of the 
policy of protection, and since, in spite of all 
efforts to the contrary, the tariff is and will re- 
main a real issue in our politics, it is fortunate 
that Putnam’s have republished the essay on 
“The Tariff in the Days of Henry Clay and 
Since,” written by McKinley in 1806, a few 
weeks before his nomination for the Presi- 
dency. 


....The International Studio publishes as a 
special summer number a history of the Royal 
Academy from Reynolds to Millais, edited by 
Charles Holme (John Lane, New York, $2.00). 
It is elegantly printed, with nine plates in color, 
seven in photogravure and numerous other il- 
lustrations. Interleaved are fac-simile auto- 
graph letters of prominent members. The vol- 
ume is of value both as a history of British 
art and as a work of art in itself. 


....‘ The American Immortals” is a hand- 
somely printed book containing biographies of 
the twenty-nine men who were selected to have 
their names inscribed in the Hall of Fame of 
New York University. The names are ar- 
ranged in ten classes: Men of the Revolu- 
tion, Statesmen, Jurists, Men of the Civil War. 
Men of Letters, Preachers, Philanthropists and 
Educators, Inventors, Artists and Naturalists. 
The lines are written by George Cary Eggle- 
ston and illustrated by excellent portraits. (G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, $3.50). 


....Persons afflicted with rheumatism, 
whether they are patients or impatients, 
should read Edward S. Lent’s amusing narra- 
tive of his sufferings at the hands of physicians 
and metaphysicians of all degrees and some 
without degrees (published by the Brooklyn 
Eagle, $1.25). Mr. Lent speaks from experi- 
ence, since he has been blistered and bathed and 
dosed and electrified and demonstrated upon in 
all the ways known to medical science and nes- 
cience, with very little advantage to himself, 
but much to the pleasure of readers of the book. 
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College Girl: “Oh, how my watch an- 
noys me, ticking under my pillow.” Her 
Chum: “ Why don’t you get one of those silent 
midnight watches? ”—Life. 


.... There’s one thing I can’t understand 
about Parker.” “It seems to me he’s made his 
position plain enough.” “He has, as far as 
he could, but it doesn’t appear that a gypsy 
fortune teller ever informed him when he was 
a boy that he would some day be greater than 
a king.”—Chicago Record-Herald. 

....LThe standard Fairbanks story, which he 
can tell with much gusto, bears repetition, be- 
cause it is illustrative of several matters: “I 
was campaigning in Iowa with Governor Gear,” 
said Senator Fairbanks, “and one night Joe 
Blackburn, of Kentucky, was in the audience. 
He happened to be making a campaign on the 
other side. After the meeting he met us and 
proposed to step into a convenient place and 
get a drink. I was very tired with my effort 
and the suggestion struck me most favorably. 
‘What will you have, Governor?’ asked Mr. 
Blackburn. Governor Gear was thoughtful for 
a moment and then replied: ‘I think I'll have 
a glass of mineral water.’ ‘ Fairbanks, what do 
you want?’ asked Blackburn. ‘I should like 
a glass of milk,’ I replied. The waiter stepped 
forward and looked inquiringly at Mr. Black- 
burn, whose face wore a peculiar expression. 
‘Oh, he remarked, with extreme disgust. 
‘bring me a piece of pie!’”—Pittsburg Dis- 
patch. 

....With patriotic effusion, I send you my 
greetings and congratulations, and congratulate 
myself as well on this day of grateful impres- 
sions that is to make an epoch in the annals of 
our contemporary history. It is necessary not 
to forget that if the restoration, without ask- 
ing where they come from, accepts all who wish 
spontaneously to serve its cause that a rule of 
its program is the purity of the doctrine and 
the pulchritude of the proceedings. Every one 
of you carries undoubtedly in his conscience, 
shaken still by the past storm, a painful vibra- 
tion; every one of you brings, as gathered in 
the ambient air of the localities, a strange blast 
that shakes up his spirit with emotions consist- 
ing at the same time of grief and comfort, and 
thus, by virtue only of this alternative, your 
souls of patriots ought to have found the true 
orientation of the providential purposes. But 
many souls did not keep faith in that emer- 
gency at any risk predominating of an author- 
ity energetically steady and always decorously 
dressed out by the honor of the person who 
exercises it; many spirits hesitated. or were 
overflowed by the muddy waves of the disas- 
ter, that had all the phases, all the aspects of 
great desolations, etc—From the recent ad- 
dress to Congress of President Castro, of Vene- 
suela, 





Editorials 


The Democratic Ticket and 


Policy 


THE Gold Democrats have returned to 
their party and will vote for its nominees. 
Proof of this is seen in their presence 
and influence in the recent convention, in 
the utterances of the powerful journals 
that have represented them for eight 
years, and the published opinions of their 
leaders. Some who began to vote for the 
Republican ticket in 1896 will be Repub- 
licans for the remainder of their lives, but 
a great majority ot those who were re- 
pelled by Mr. Bryan and his platform 
will now vote for Parker and Davis. 
They have been moved by a consuming 
desire to renew their allegiance to the 
party. Judge Parker’s telegram opened 
wide for them the door that was already 
ajar. In their eagerness to return and in 
their rejoicings over the conditions that 
permitted them to do so, there is some 
political significance of the practical kind, 
which their opponents cannot afford to 
overlook. It is Mr. Bryan that now finds 
the situation an unsatisfactory one, but 
he is to vote for the ticket. Those who 
stand with him will vote for it. The Re- 
publicans will be confronted at the polls 
by a united Democratic party. 

Considered with respect to existing 
conditions, Judge Parker is almost an 
ideal candidate. He has not offended 
any one by deckning to vote for the 
party’s nominees in the last two cam- 
paigns; at the same time he is the choice 
of those who did decline so to vote, and 
he is committed to the support of the 
gold standard. His character, his career, 
and his opinions, so far as these have 
been disclosed, deserve and demand the 
respect of all good Americans. One can 
not study the life work of this man, his 
early struggles against adverse condi- 
tions, his steady advance in the profes- 
sion which he now adorns, his disregard 
for the accumulation of riches, his mod- 
esty, and the healthful simplicity of his 
manner of living, without. feeling that 
here is an American of the best type and 
of the kind that the American people 
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have delighted to honor. His telegram 
was the fruit of an impulse which such 
a man could not avoid. He did not ask 
for the insertion of a gold resolution in 
the platform; he desired that the conven- 
tion should not be misled, and he was 
willing to take the consequences. There 
was in this the courage of an honest man, 
not twisted by ambition. It was too late 
for such a message to deprive him of the 
nomination, but this he could not surely 
know. 

We would not minimize the merit of 
this act, but it is not impossible for a man 
like Judge Parker to have some knowl- 
edge of current politics. The press of his 
party in New York has been saying that 
the cause of his party would be hopeless 
if neither its platform nor its candidate 
should say a word for the gold standard. 
It had said this emphatically that very 
morning, and had urged him to make 
good the great gap in the platform. If 
his action was determined in part by this 
urgent advice, as well as by his own view 
of the course an honest man should take, 
this is not to his discredit. Moreover, not 
until that Saturday morning did he as- 
certain that the Williams money plank 
had been rejected. 

The Democratic party sets up against 
the forcible and admirable personality of 
Mr. Roosevelt the not less admirable per- 
sonality of the Chief Judge of New 
York’s highest court. The two men are 
personal friends. We shall not now com- 
pare their qualities. So far as the cam- 
paign shall turn upon the character and 
careers of the two leading candidates, it 
will be concerned with men of blameless 
lives, high ideals and unquestioned pa- 
triotism. 

Ex-Senator Davis is also a man who 
has achieved great success by his own 
exertions and ability, making his way 
upward from small beginnings. The 
evidence of his success is seen in the ac- 
cumulation of great wealth and the exer- 
tion of a commanding influence in com- 
mercial affairs. But the nomination of a 
man 81 years old was a blunder. His 
name weakens the ticket, except in West 
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Virginia, where it may reverse the vote 
of the State, and in Maryland, where his 
power, together with that of his cousin, 
Senator Gorman, may cause a similar 
change. Mr. Davis’s views concerning 
the tariff are like those of his cousin, 
which are not approved by a large ma- 
jority of his party in either the radical 
or the conservative section. His attitude 
toward the Trusts is that of the multi- 
millionaire capitalist, whose fortune has 
been derived from railroads, coal mines 
and the iron industry. It is this nomina- 
tion, rather than that of Judge Parker, 
that tends to confirm Mr. Bryan’s asser- 
tion that the convention was controlled 
by plutocratic influences. We believe 
there is very little difference between Mr. 
Davis’s political creed and that of his Re- 
publican son-in-law and business asso- 
ciate, Senator Elkins. 

We shall not begin to see clearly the 
dominant issues of the campaign until 
after the publication of the candidates’ 
letters of acceptance. The currency will 
be an issue, so far as the Republicans can 
make it one by their attacks upon the 
action of the St. Louis convention and its 
Platform committee. Mr. Bryan may 
give them some assistance. Silverism is 
dead, but the Democratic party must ex- 
pect to suffer in debate for avoiding any 
reference to that fact in its platform. 

The most important questions of do- 
mestic policy now before the American 
people are those which relate to the re- 
cent and enormous increase of individual 
and corporate wealth and power by 
means of special privileges, combination, 
and evasion of law, and to the influence 
of this power upon legislation and gov- 
ernment. It is because of the relation 
of the tariff to this power and wealth. 
iuther than on account of differences of 
opinion as to the expediency and equity 
of protective duties, that the question of 
tariff revision appeals to the masses. For 
similar reasons, the public is and ought 
to be interested in projects for the re- 
straint of great Trust corporations and 
for the supervision of railroads. We are 
inclined to expect that in some form these 
questions, to which all platform utter- 
ances concerning the tariff, the Trusts 
and the powers of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission directly relate, will 
be the dominant issue, altho with many 
the personality, impulses and tendencies 
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of Mr. Roosevelt and Judge Parker will 
be paramount. 

The tariff should be revised, with spe- 
cial referencn to hose duties, no longr 
needed for real protection, that have be- ° 
come mere instruments of greed and ex- 
tortion. These are the duties under the 
shelter of which there have been formed 
those combinations that in their prices 
greatly favor the foreign buyer at the 
expense of American consumers. It is 
against such duties that the attack should 
be directed. Mr. Bryan, whose earnest- 
ness, frankness and courage have fre- 
quently excited our admiration, blun- 
dered when he caused to be inserted in 
the Democratic platform the declaration 
that “ protection is robbery.” Not under 
such a banner is successful assault upon 
the evils and abuses of the present tariff 
to be made. Nor could a successful cam- 
paign against the money power be con- 
ducted upon a platform calling for the 
free coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 
to 1. Mr. Bryan has yet to learn that it 
is folly to contend against great and 
strongly intrenched evils in these days 
with the discredited and worthless 
weapons of medieval times or half civil- 
ized peoples. In the use of such weapons 
he has wasted much energy and caused 
much disturbance, ending with increasing 
the evils he sought to abolish and the 
power he hoped to overcome. 

His weakness in this respect has been 
also the weakness of his party. The 
remedies proposed by it under his di- 
rection have been justly regarded as 
worse than the disease to which they 
were to be applied ; or the treatment sug- 
gested was believed—partly as the result 
of experience—to be that of an inexpert 
enthusiast rather than the deft work of 
an educated and skilful surgeon. To ac- 
complish a repression of the evils to 
which we refer, Mr. Roosevelt is inclined 
to go further than the policy of other 
Republican leaders will permit. If the 
Democratic party is to make any real 
progress in an assault upon them, it must 
be led by some one having not only Mr. 
Bryan’s earnestness, sincerity and per- 
sonal influence, but also that full knowl- 
edge of the nature of the evils and the 
causes of them, and that ability to select 
and use the most effective methods for 
attacking them, which he does not 
possess. 
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The Late Mayor Jones 


Wi1tTH the death of Toledo’s Mayor, 
Samuel Milton Jones, a figure unique 
in American public life passes from 
view. In a day when political success 
seems hardly possible without a dis- 
regard or a sacrifice of ideals, without 
barter and compromise, this man lived 
out his ideals, stedfastly refusing to 
barter or compromise, and yet was four 
times elected to the Mayoralty of a large 
city, three of these times against the 
fiercest antagonism that an organized 
opposition could wage. He declined to 
make his peace with the political ma- 
chine, and the machine in turn sought 
to destroy him. He stood resolutely 
against the rapacity of great corporate 
interests, and these thereupon leagued 
themselves with the machine. And he 
refused, over and over again, to take 
any steps, or to permit his friends to 
take steps, toward the building up of 
an organization for the safeguarding of 
his political future. Yet in spite of the 


opposition of the machine, of its sub- 
servient press and of the corporations, 


and in spite of an entire lack of organ- 
ization, he repeatedly discomfited his 
enemies at the polls. He had the con- 
fidence and love of a great part of his 
fellow-townsmen, which he retained to 
the end of his life, and so supported, he 
could afford to ignore the machinations 
of his opponents. 

Born in poverty, his youth and early 
manhood were passed in a hard strug- 
gle for a livelihood. His education was 
meager, comprising some _ thirty 
months of schooling up to his fifteenth 
year. At fourteen he was a wage 
earner, and at twenty-four he was in 
business for himself. What the world 
calls “ success ” came to him, and he 
prospered. But to no man did success 
in business ever give less satisfaction. 
With his acquirement of wealth he 
came to a realization of the great bur- 
den of social distress that rests upon 
all communities—the disemployment. 
the poverty and the hunger that every- 
where attend the industrial develop- 
ment of the race. He was by nature 
religious, and it was a religious rather 
than an ethical sense in him that was 
shocked by the needless misery that 
makes its home in the great centers of 


population. That some men should be 
wealthy while others were destitute 
seemed to him a profanation of divine 
law. With the Socialists, he blamed 
the capitalist system, with its wage 
labor and its profit making, as the 
cause of social distress, and he there- 
fore waged warfare against that sys- 
tem. 

His practical benevolence was not- 
able. He treated his employees with 
an unmatched liberality, and he gave 
generously to the poor. Yet mere phil- 
anthropy he denounced unsparingly. 
It was, in his view, an unctuous giving 
back of petty doles out of the great 
wealth gained at the expense of other 
men. He was sincerely ashamed of be- 
ing a rich man; and those who knew 
him intimately believe that had it not 
been for his family obligations he 
would cheerfully have renounced his 
possessions. 

Yet despite his virtues, despite his 
passion to do good. it must be con- 
fessed that the practical effect of his 
life and work will be but a faint im- 
press on the future of society. Much 
of his good, in the Shakespearean 
phrase, will be interred with his bones. 
The reforms he was able to effect in 
the municipal administration of Toledo 
were few and of small fundamental im- 
port. He leaves behind no organized 
movement to carry on his work, no in- 
stitution to embody his principles. 
With his death the city of Toledo goes 
back into the clutch of the machine. 
And the reason is not far to seek. The 
growing ascendancy over him in his 
later years of the Tolstoyan philosophy 
effectually blinded his vision to the 
practical work he might have done. 
Tolstoyism, tho it has a social bearing 
and a social ethic, is essentially indi- 
vidualistic and passive. It views man- 
kind, it is true, as the children of a 
Heavenly Father, owing duties to one 
another through that _ relationship. 
But it views them as a multitude of 
separate units, and not as the insepar- 
able components of a great social body. 
Of the social body—that tremendous 
and complex mechanism which is the 
evolution of countless ages—it has no 
concept. Its appeal is to the individual 
against the aggregate of which he is 
but an insignificant and generally pow- 
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erless fraction. It asks him to refrain 
from force in a world of force and op- 
pression, to disarm among armed men, 
to renounce possessions where all must, 
in the very nature of things, seek to 
possess. That the only possible social 
progress lies in the perfecting of the 
social mechanism, and not in the futile 
attempt to escape from it, is a truth 
which Tolstoyism avoids or does not 
see. 

This philosophy grew upon Mayor 
Jones in his later years, blending with 
his earlier collectivism and producing 
a somewhat curious complexity of 
view. Tho still able to recognize an 
intrenched capitalist “system,” he 
seems to have concluded that its elimi- 
nation or correction would most likely 
be achieved only by individual practice 
following upon individual exhortation. 
And so the powers which he had, and 
the greater powers which he might eas- 
ily have had, as Mayor, were slighted, 
and the institutional reforms which an- 
other in his place might have effected 
were left to time and chance. He was 
a great and a good man, sincere beyond 
most men, democratic in his friend- 
ships, simple in his tastes, warm 
hearted and generous. And tho in ac- 
complished work of an enduring kind 
he failed, the inspiration that flows 
from so noble a life remains with us 
as an eternal heritage. 


a 
Love Before Marriage 


THAT romantic love is a species of 
insanity is an old theory; but, since it 
has been again promulgated by a New 
York clergyman in a recent address, pub- 
lic attention has been directed to it and it 
requires consideration. 

Romantic love is not a form of “in- 
sanity,” as it has been so often called, 
but it is an inspiration, and the lover 
is an idealist. He is a young Columbus 
seeking his feminine hemisphere, and 
we are as sensible in calling him a 
“lunatic ” as the fifteenth century wise- 
acres were in calling the discoverer of 
this country a fool. Having studied the 
chart of his heart the lover finds himself 
short one Eve in dimensions. Insanity 
would consist in never recognizing the 
defect or attempting to remedy it. 

Besides, during, this period of adoles- 
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cence the mind no less than the body 
undergoes a profound change. Love is 
only one of the evidences a young per- 
son shows of his evolution in the scale 
of things. With children, intelligence 
is prismatic, love an unenlightened af- 
fection, piety an unsophisticated obe- 
dience to spiritual laws they do not really 
comprehend. Not until after the age 
of puberty is the youth capable of per- 
sonal comprehension, of an intimate 
psychic relationship to himself or to 
others. When the shock comes he is 
startled into a different sense of things. 
However dull he may be naturally, dur- 
ing this quickening human. springtime 
his mind leaps into action, winged with 
a thousand mysterious suggestions. He 
is like one rising from the sweet som 
nambulance of innocency. It is day 
break for him. And in this first keer 
light he receives an emotional impression 
of the heavens and the earth. He be- 
comes a rainbow thinker because he is 
young and new and belongs in the sub- 
stance of his spirit to this highly colored 
region. The fact that he becomes the 
poet laureate of some woman's charms 
during this inspired period is only 
one evidence of the change in him. Be- 
sides being a lover, he is also a fledgeling 
philosopher and a prospective priest, for 
every young man gets a sentimental call 
to serve before the altar during this 
initial time. His consciousness ends in 
God by a sort of divine conceit. 

So far, therefore, from calling any 
part of such an awakening “ insanity,” 
it is a duty to teach that love is a gifted 
form of sanity. It is a normal ecstasy as 
beautiful as the blossoming of a rose, and 
as much in the right order of things. For 
they are mistaken who suppose that the 
religionists have appropriated all the 
goodness there is; honest love is a 
righteousness of nature, a sincere fulfil- 
ment of the prophecy of life, as sacred 
as prayers or fasting. Moreover, it is 
not simply the begetting genius upon 
which the quality of posterity depends, 
but it is the heavenly power of illusion 
we have toward one another. It is the 
grace by which imperfect, hard featured 
humanity is exalted into beauty and per- 
fection. Without it the meanness of men 
and the homeliness of women would be 
unendurable. Above all, we degrade the 
consciousness of youth when we define 
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love as a sort of physical insanity, and 
pave the way to license and immorality. 
We are getting too much disillusioning 
knowledge about ourselves these days, 
anyhow, and we talk it too plainly be- 
fore the children. Young people are no 
more like old ones than pansies and 
“sweet williams” are like thorn trees. 
But we are not satisfied with their king- 
dom of heaven simplicity; we call their 
misdirected energies, their inexperience, 
their natural experiments, sins ; we brand 
the frank love of youth as an insanity 
and think we are instructing them. So 
we are, in precisely the same manner that 
the serpent instructed Eve, and with 
much the same result. 

But love before marriage leads natu- 
rally, tho unfortunately not always in- 
evitably, to love after marriage. “This 
still more important question we must 
reserve for next week. 


Js 


Balfour’s Blunders 


THE present British Parliament is ap- 
proaching the end of its term. History 
will give it no honor. It is owned by the 
Tory Conservatives, and it has done and 
isstilltryingtodo their will. It was elected 
in the heat of the South African war and 
elected wholly on that issue. It was con- 
fessedly and solely a Jingo campaign. 
The appeal was made to the country to 
ignore domestic issues, and consider only 
the necessity of bringing that war to 
an honorable conclusion. Accordingly 
Churchmen and Dissenters, Conserva- 
tives and Liberals, were besought to sink 
their differences and patriotically to sup- 
port the party and Government which 
had conducted the war, and give it a 
mandate to conclude victory and peace. 
The electors were given clearly to under- 
stand that no other issue was before 
them. Speaking in Manchester in Octo- 
ber, 1900, Mr. Balfour said: 


“ Whatever your politics may be, or to what- 
ever party in the state your allegiance has 
been given, remember that this election does 
not turn on any of the old questions that have 
divided the electorate in previous elections.” 


Such declarations by responsible lead- 
ers could be multiplied indefinitely. They 
were quoted the other night by Mr. 
Asquith in the House of Commons, and 
Mr. Balfour heard them in silence. They 
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pledged his Government to bring in no 
new divisive party issues. 

The war ended and peace was con- 
cluded. A great South African state is 
assured. But the Conservative pledges 
were soon broken. At the command of 
the Established Church an Education Act 
was passed, detested by Liberals and 
Nonconformists. This could be done 
because an enormous majority in the 
House of Commons gave Balfour’s Gov- 
ernment the power where it did not have 
the right. The result has been such a 
demonstration as has hardly been seen 
since the days of John Hampden, who 
said it would not have ruined him to 
have paid that twenty shillings, but it 
would have made him a slave. Thou- 
sands of men, led by their noblest min- 
isters, have refused to pay taxes for re- 
ligious teaching in Church schools, which 
they could not approve; their property 
has been seized and sold at auction to pay 
the religious tax, and venerable men have 
been sent to prison like John Bunyan. 
Every day’s journal tells the tales of dis- 
traints all over England. No wonder 
the people are angry and every bye- 
election shows serious loss to the Gov- 
ernment. 

And now, rendered desperate by their 
waning strength, the Tory Government 
is putting through, by wholesale closure, 
shutting off full debate and stifling hun- 
dreds of amendments, a bill, generally 
known as the Brewers’ bill, which rouses 
the indignation of all the temperance re- 
formers and all the Nonconformists, and 
of a considerable section in the Church 
of England. Under a late previous law 
the local magistrates had the right to 
refuse licenses for the sale of liquor 
where in their view the community was 
already sufficiently supplied with saloons. 
There has been a great awakening in 
Great Britain of the public conscience 
as to the evils of intemperance, and in 
Birmingham and many other places the 
magistrates refused to issue many li- 
censes for which the brewers applied, 
and refused to renew other licenses. This 
stirred the indignation of the brewers, 
who practically own the public houses 
and let them to their agents. They 
brought a case before the courts, claim- 
ing a vested right in the business of a 
public house, which was wrongfully de- 
stroyed by the refusal to renew a license. 
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The judge decided against them, saying 
that the right expired with the year of 
license. Appeal went to the House of 
Lords, and finally to a Judicial Commis- 
sion, but in each case the brewers were 
defeated. Then, the law being against 
them, they told. Balfour’s Government 
that the law must be changed, and a 
vested right must be created. This the 
new bill does, and a most iniquitous bill 
it is. It takes the power of refusing 
license from the local authorities and puts 
it in the hands of a small county commis- 
sion, which will be dominated by the 
Tory squires. Further, no reduction can 
be made without giving compensation to 
the publican, which means the brewer 
who owns the publican, for the loss of 
his business. Of course, this recognition 
of a vested right to sell liquor vastly in- 
creases the value of the business in any 
transfer. It has been computed that it 
adds a value of $1,500,000,000 to the 
“ Trade.” 

Now, the purpose of this bill is clear. 
The brewers’ are, with the Church, the 
bulwark of the Tory party. The public 
houses will supply an enormous vote. 
That vote will be assured to the Tory 
party in the coming election. Without 
it they will be overwhelmingly defeated. 
It gives them their last hope of ‘success. 
The Balfour Government is sold to the 
Breweries. This bill must be passed now 
or never. The coming election will make 
it impossible to save the saloons, for that 
requires an overwhelming Conservative 
majority. Pass the bill, and it will take 
long to repeal it, for the House of Lords 
stands in the way. 

The bill passes, by the aid of vigorous 
closure, and once more it raises a bitter 
division in the people of England. The 
conscience of England is as hot against 
it as against the Education Act; and, 
fortunately, the Established Church is 
not a unit in its support. At the meeting 
of the Representative Church Council 
just held the majority of the Bishops, 
after a long discussion, voted 12 to 7 
to disapprove the bill, and the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of 
London found courage to support the 
bolder Bishops of Herefordand Salisbury 
in their opposition. But the clergy, by 
87 to 37. favored the bill, as did the lay 
members, 63 to 15, and gave it a large 
majority on the united vote. Still we 
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have an assuring sign indicating that 
it may not long be true that in England 
the Church and the brewery shall hold 
loving fellowship. 


The Effect of the War on Russia 


THE opinion expressed by M. Kniaj- 
nine in this issue that the war will re- 
sult in the weakening of governmental 
absolutism in Russia is receiving daily 
confirmation. Already it is announced 
that exile and imprisonment by adminis- 
trative process will be done away with, 
and that no punishment will be inflicted 
without legal trial. This abolishes the 
worst features of Czardom, the system of 
arbitrary arrest and condemnation of po- 
litical suspects, which has excited the in- 
dignation of the civilized world and 
formed the tragedy of innumerable 
novels and melodramas. Considered 
merely as a penal measure there is much 
to be said in favor of exile and forced 
colonization as an alternative to im- 
prisonment. It was the high character 
of many of the political “ criminals,” the 
secret arrest on information of spies, the 
sudden banishment without trial or op- 
portunity of defense, the hardships of the 
journey, the difficulty of appeal and re- 
dress which have made the Russian exile 
system the synonym for cruelty and in- 
justice. If this has in truth been abol- 
ished, it is like the fall of the Bastile in 
France, for it is questionable whether it 
is not necessary to the autocracy. 

Three causes are now contributing tothe 
growth of disaffection among the people: 
the heavy financial burdens laid upon them 
by the Russian occupation of Manchuria, 
the failure of crops and the falling off in 
trade and manufacture, and the ineffi- 
ciency and incapacity shown in the Rus- 
sian military operations. The Trans- 
Siberian Railway cost over $500,000,000 
and so far it has not been used for much 
except the transportation of troops and 
their supplies. The magnificent docks 
and buildings of Dalny are now in the 
hands of the Japanese. The Russian 
war ships in Port Arthur are valued at 
over $150,000,000, and there is no way 
apparent by which they can be long kept 
out of the hands of the enemy. Tolstoy 
may exaggerate the unwillingness of the 
Russian peasant to be sent to the war, but 
it can hardly be doubted that it is hig 
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spirit of loyalty and custom of obedience 
which sent him to the front, rather than 
any enthusiasm for the cause, such as in- 
spired him in the war against Turkey in 
aid of oppressed fellow Slavs. 

Under these circumstances it is not 
to be wondered at that a desire for 
a change is reported to be common 
among all classes, including the court 
circle, and that unprecedented leniency 
is shown by the police toward ex- 
pressions of dissatisfaction. In War- 
saw 1,000 Socialists were permit- 
ted to march unmolested through the 
streets carrying red flags inscribed on 
one side “ War Against War” and on 
the other “Down with Czarism.” A 
copy of the constitution prepared by 
Count Loris Melikoff for Alexander II 
and which that Emperor is said to have 
been about to sign when he was assassi- 
nated has been recently presented to the 
Czar by an unofficial adviser. Still more 
significant is the fact that the censor per- 
mits the Novoe Vremya of St. Peters- 
burg to publish an article containing the 
following bold words: 

“Our people ought to have freedom. Our 
national organism is shattered, and it can only 
be repaired by the infusion of new blood—that 
is, by the central authorities and the bureau- 
cracy allowing the healthy, popular will to 
assert itself. The present war is a terrible trial, 
but more terrible still is the moral weakness 
of state and society it has brought to light. We 
want more truth and more freedom.” 

& 


The Busy Index 


THe Frankfurter Zeitung of June 
22d, 1904, states that the Index has 
added to its list the work of Abbé Houtin 
on Americanism and “ Nostra Maxima 
Culpa,” or “Die Traurige Lage der 
Kirche” of the parish priest, Vogrinec, 
of Kaernthen, Austria. 

L’Abbé Houtin is no stranger to the 
Index, which had banned already his two 
works, “La Controverse” and “ Les 
Questions Bibliques,” as well as his pub- 
lic letter to his bishop. It is rather curi- 
ous, however, that he rehearses nothing 
new. “La Controverse ” touches upon the 
origins of the sees of France, as also 
upon its ancient shrines. “Les Ques- 
tions Bibliques ” is a résumé of the opin- 
ions held by Catholics during the nine- 
teenth century. In both books his au- 
thorities, with hardly an exception, are 


Catholics of high standing. Houtin, 
however, pitted one author against an- 
other in a way which serves to bring out 
their crotchets, and, too often, ignorance. 
His crime lies in thus stringing together 
and laying before the public such hazy, 
unfounded notions of Church history and 
Biblical studies. 

So again in his latest work, “ L’Ameri- 
canisme,” Houtin brings into the volume 
the many discussions which have ap- 
peared in Europe and America over the 
Catholic Church in the United States, 
such as The Life of Hecker, Monsignor 
O’Connell’s speech on Heckerism at the 
Freiburg Congress, the dismissal of Mon- 
signor Schréder and resignations of Dr. 
Pohle and Dr. Peries from the staff of 
the Catholic University, Washington ; the 
removal of Bishop Keane from its rector- 


ship, and Leo XIII’s letter on Ameri- 


canism. Nothing is new, but the French 
Abbé has an uncomfortable way of put- 
ting two and two in such wise as always 
to make them equal four. If asked 
whether two plus two equals four we 
might answer: Hardly, but two plus two 
equals one hundred minus ninety-six. 
Something shifty and underhanded 
stands out in the second answer. But it 
is not Houtin’s, who writes four in the 
deepest ‘black. 

Vogrinec in his preface apologizes for 
his German, as he is a Slav. His work 
probably was shipwrecked on his plea 
for the abolition of celibacy. We were 
aware that Cardinal Lavigerie had asked 
Rome to exempt the native African 
priests from the yoke of celibacy. A 
writer in La Revue du Clergé Frangais 
(October, 1902) refers to this petition 
and proves that Protestant missionaries 
in foreign lands are surer to succeed be- 
cause they have wives, who make a home 
for them and so shut out the loneliness 
and homelessness which ever beset the life 
of Catholic missionaries. Nor is this the 
only comfort of Protestants, but—and 
especially so—the missionary career is in 
the eyes of all Protestants most noble and 
honorable, whereas, on the other hand, 
Catholic missionaries receive little en- 
couragement from Catholics and are too 
often a laughing stock to their brother 
clergy at home. 

Now as to celibacy, we have the best 
authority for saying that the first nails in 
its coffin have been driven home. Some, 
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if not all, of the bishops in the United 
States, so we have been told, have secret 
faculties to dispense deacons and sub- 
deacons from celibacy. Hence, such 
youths as are unwilling to take the fur- 
ther step or are found unfit for the priest- 
hood have a way of escape’in this healthy 
dispensation. Moreover, we learned 
from trustworthy sources that when the 
Latin American bishops were in Rome 
some years ago they presented informally 
a request that celibacy be abolished in 
the lands south of the Gulf of Mexico. 
This was put aside. But the bishops of 
Latin America received faculties which 
authorize them to allow the valid and 
lawful marriage of a priest and his con- 
cubine when either is in danger of death. 
Now, as priests and their mistresses may 
get typhoid, pneumonia and other fatal 
sicknesses, and as many women when in 
child-birth are in extremis and yet re- 
cover afterward, it follows that, granted 
the aforesaid dispensation, a lawfully and 
validly married priesthood is the out- 
come. Of course, nothing of this appears 
in the published official acts and decrees 
of the Church in Latin America. It is all 
sub rosa. 

The great merit, however, of Vogri- 
nec’s work is the catechism, which takes 
up a large portion. It is an honest effort 
to bring into harmony with the Church’s 
teaching the results of biblical and his- 
torical studies. In a word, the Slav pas- 
tor of Austria carried out the wishes ex- 
pressed some time ago by “ Sacerdos ” in 
the New York Sun. The author was 
careful to submit his work to the Church 
authorities of Vienna. Formal permis- 
sion to print was not given, but Vogrinec 
was informed in an official note that the 
work was under examination. This 
probably was enough to warrant him to 
go on and bring out his book, in which 
he gives both his letter and the official 


answer. 
& 


The Secret of Success 


A poor young man from the country 
recently came to New York “ to succeed 
in life.” His intention was sufficiently 
large to include fortune and fame from 
any direction. But to make sure, he pur- 
chased a copy of Abraham Lincoln’s bi- 
ography, that he might regulate his 
course by the experience and precepts of 
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a great man. This was logical, but what 
is logical is not always practical. He 
thought success was like the “ piece” he 
learned to speak at school. Besides, he 
selected the wrong text-book. He was 
not a young Lincoln; even if he had been, 
there is no longer a demand for black 
locust rails in New York. And he failed, 
not because he was incapable, but because 
he missed his cue. Not only that, but he 
discovered that success does not depend 
merely upon virtue or principle. The 
wicked flourished like a green bay tree, 
and the good appearance they made at 
the business tempted him to cheat in 
order to win. But no one has thought 
to write a volume “ entitled “ The Men 
Who Fail,” and so his ignominy is sim- 
ply a matter of court records. 

Meanwhile the fact remains that mod- 
ern aspiration is founded upon the com- 
petitive instinct, and he is a sort of 
craven who dares not strip for the race. 
The very spirit of the times challenges 
him. It furnishes examples of pluck and 
energy, a whole library on “ self-made” 
men—all of which the longing, unmade 
men accept with the confidence of sick 
people who buy patent medicine. And 
this is a very good way to learn the secret 
of other men’s success, but it is at least 
an open question if any one ever made a 
fortune merely by following the precepts 
laid down in “ Poor Richard’s Alma- 
nac.” For that is a business which de- 
pends more upon the man than the 
prophet. It is an original proposition 
worked out by each adventurer accord- 
ing to his ability.. And no matter how 
sensational the story of his success reads 
in the next volume of the “ Self-Made,” 
he attained by main strength, by his own 
wit, and not according to the plan of 
another’s achievement. 

The one conclusion proved is this: 
To the shrewd man life is a game; to 
the ambitious, a race; to the wayfaring 
and the brave it is a battle, but for the 
successful man it is all these things. He 
is scarcely a Sabbath day’s journey from 
the Arcadia of youth when the success- 
ful men who have gone before hurry out 
to meet him with a card up their sleeves. 
In such a situation the biographies of 
great men will avail him little if he can- 
not play the best game. Even then it is 
the cheapest kind of succcess. It simply 
demonstrates the agility of his mind and 
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the adjustable cleverness of his princi- 
ples. Later comes maturer ambition. 
Success takes the fairer form of fame. 
He is in the race for her favor against 
many rivals, with a cloud of witnesses 
to herald the issue. But all this has to 
do with the appearance of things. The 
secret, the real photograph, of his success 
depends upon another matter. Let him 
win the game and finish the race with 
credit, there still remains the day when 
he must enter the lists to fight, not for 
gain or fame, but for himself, for what 
he is. Gone are all his competitors now, 
gone the crowd that cheered him. The 
very world takes leave of him, and he 
stands alone before the powers and prin- 
cipalities of his own darkness. How did 
it come to pass, this hour of destiny to- 
ward which all his games and races have 
hurried him unsuspecting? It is like an 
altar suddenly set up in his market place 
ready for sacrifice. In his heart every 
man knows the victory or defeat of days 
like these. But it will not be recorded 
in his biography, because to all appear- 
ances it does not count. But really it is 


the most secret and the most important 


thing to know about success. For it is 
the God hour, when a man recognizes the 
features of his own soul in his achieve- 
ment. . 

J 


Capital and. Labor—The Point 
of View 


THE most certain indication that the 
problem of labor unions is in a fair way 
of adjustment is found when each side 
is able to see the issue from the stand- 
point of the other side. Recently the 
writer spent a week among the workmen 
and employers of a great industry, which 
has been completely unionized within the 
past five years. He was struck by the 
frequent use of the expression, “ Well, 
that is a good thing from one point of 
view, but see how it works,” and so on. 
Five years ago such an expression was 
almost never heard. The workmen saw 
nothing in the employer’s policies ex- 
cept discrimination, oppression and 
grinding. The employers saw in the 
unions only senseless trouble-making, 
restriction of output, insubordination and 
destruction of the industry. The em- 
ployers could not see a question from 
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the standpoint of equality, and the work- 
men could not see it from the standpoint 
of efficiency. Already this blindness has 
gone. The former condition of frequent 
unorganized strikes has given way to 
organized freedom from strikes. The 
employers meet the union committees or 
agents .even on the pettiest grievances, 
and a large amount of time is taken in 
these conferences. So far has each side 
advanced that some of the workmen 
were able to make the sweeping state- 
ment that all of their troubles in the past 
had been due solely to misunderstanding. 

In the sense that each misunderstood 
the other’s point of view this statement 
is true, but to understand is not always 
to be convinced. Each side continues as 
strongly as ever to stand out for its in- 
terests and keeps itself in readiness to 
strike or lockout. Doubtless this equal 
power to inflict damage has much to do 
with the willingness to see the other 
side. But it would be invidious and sui- 
cidal to say so when both are so diligently 
trying to be fair. Coercion works smooth- 
ly when not mentioned. Its greatest 
service is in predisposing the parties to 
take enough time to get the other point 
of view. When that is accomplished the 
adjustment is sooner or later worked 
out. 

This is true even of those abstract 
rights and “ principles ” which each side 
considers fundamental, but which are 
utterly antagonistic. At the present 
time discussion happens to be centered 
on the “open shop” vs. the “ closed 
shop,” and there could apparently be 
no opposing principles less capable of 
compromise. But it is -significant that 
in those industries where employers and 
unionists have learned to take the 
“other point of view,” these so-called 
principles have disappeared, or, rather, 
human ingenuity has gotten around 
them without sacrificing them. The 
parties are so busy settling grievances 
as they arise, where the personal element 
is uppermost, that they concede to each 
other its own sacred realm of abstract 
ethics. If, however, they cannot settle 
their grievances then they appeal to the 
public on the ground of the violation of 
the moral law, and so the public hears 
the discussion only in the field where it 
is irreconcilable. When this public dis- 
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cussion, which places both sides in a 
false position, has had its run, it will 
be discovered that in the great majority 
of unionized industries, with but slight 
interruption, employers and workmen 
have already learned to adjust their prin- 
ciples to the other side’s point of view. 


* 


Of course, it was with 
the knowledge and 
consent, if not at the 
suggestion, of the President that Mr. 
William Michael Byrne, recently of 
Delaware, was appointed Assistant 
United States District Attorney at 
New York. We cannot understand 
why the suggestion was made or the 
consent given. This is the Mr. Byrne 
who resigned the office of District At- 
torney in Delaware in order that he 
might run for Congress in the Addicks 
interest to defeat the regular Repub- 
lican candidate, Dr. Ball, who had the 
support of the Republicans whom Ad- 
dicks could not control. Having ac- 
complished the purpose of Addicks and 
caused the election of a Democrat, Mr. 
Byrne sought to regain the office which 
he had resigned. Mr. Roosevelt sent 
his appointment to the Senate, where 
the Judiciary Committee rejected it by 
a vote of 7 to 5. Some months later 
he was appointed again, and again (as 
in the first instance) the opposition was 
led by Senator Hoar, the result being 
an adverse report. Since this second 
defeat, Mr. Byrne has become a resi- 
dent of New York. He does not de- 
serve to hold a Federal office. His ap- 
pointment in this city is a political 
blunder, in a State where the Repub- 
lican party cannot afford to be respon- 
sible for such acts. The party invited 
sharp criticism by its prompt accept- 
ance of the Addicks delegates from 
Delaware at the Chicago convention 
and its rejection of the delegates sent 
by those Delaware Republicans who 
have stedfastly fought against Ad- 
dicks and all his works. At the same 
time it accepted the Spooner delegates 
from Wisconsin, rejecting those chosen 
by the regular La Follette convention, 
and making no effort to harmonize the 
two Wisconsin factions. It is admit- 
ted that this controversy in Wiscon- 
sin makes the State a doubtful one. 


The Appointment 
of Mr. Byrne 


Independent voters are not attracted 
to the Republican ticket when aid and 
comfort are given by the party to Ad- 
dicks and his agents, whether it be in 
the national convention or in a New 
York Federal office. 
s&s 

ay50 Because such a 
Pan-Presbyterianism meeting as that of 
the Pan-Presbyterian Council, just 
held in Liverpool, does no business and 
decides nothing, it does not follow that 
it does no good. It is a noble expres- 
sion of the essential oneness of the 
Churches of the Reformed name the 
world over, and an influence to their 
consolidation. They count over five 
million communicants and 32,000 con- 
gregations and four million Sunday 
school scholars. The most interesting” 
discussions had to do with questions 
of biblical criticism, and liberal views 
had their full share of presentation. It 
is pleasant to know that no speaker 
was heard with greater delight than 
Prof. Henry Van Dyke, of Princeton, 
whose assigned subject was “ Chris- 
tianity and Current Literature.” We 
wish we could quote from it at length; 
but we must mention his illustration 
of an old woodman in the Adirondack 
forest who used to say that he wanted 
to go up to the top of a certain moun- 
tain as often as his legs would carry 
him, because it gave him such a feeling 
of “heaven up-histedness ””—and it is 
hard not to quote his record of the 
Christian lessons. which the greatest 
authors of Europe and America have 
given us: 

“T read in Shakespeare the majesty of the 
moral law; in Victor Hugo the sacredness of 
childhood; in Goethe the glory of renuncia- 
tion; in Wordsworth the joy of humility; in 
Tennyson the triumph of immortal love; in 
Browning the courage of faith in God; in 
Thackeray the ugliness of hyporcrisy and the 
beauty of forgiveness; in George Eliot the 
supremacy of duty; in Dickens the divinity of 
kindness, and in Ruskin the dignity of service. 
Irving teaches me the lesson of simple-hearted 
cheerfulness; Hawthorne shows me the hate- 
fulness of sin and the: power of penitence; 
Longfellow gives me the soft music of tran- 
quil hope and earnest endeavor; Lowell makes 
me feel that we must give ourselves to our fel- 
low men if we would bless them; and Whittier 
sings to me of human brotherhood and Divine 
Fatherhood. Are not these Christian lessons?” 
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As far* back as 1845 a 
yop tory commission, the joint 
” outcome of the then 
Archbishop of Paris and the Prefect of 
the Seine, determined that the outside 
limit in point of numbers of the parishes 
in Paris should be 30,000. The results were 
trivial, for in more than thirty years not 
a single parish church has been built in 
the French capital, which meanwhile has 
grown enormously. At the present mo- 
ment the parish of Our Lady of Clignan- 
court numbers 105,000 souls. It is larger 
than the diocese of Tarentaise with its 
60,000 subjects, and almost the size of 
the Catholic population of the diocese of 
Mende, viz., 110,000. Altho larger than 
Rouen, with its round hundred thousand, 
yet it has only one parish church and two 
“chapels-of-ease, while the city in which 
the Maid of Orleans was burned at the 
stake has ten parish churches. In 
Vienna there exists the same lack of par- 
ish churches. Its municipal authorities 
have just fixed on 30,000 as the maxi- 
mum number for a parish, and they have 
ordered the building of twelve parish 
churches in the capital of Austria. These 
statements we find in the official French 
Catholic organ, La Semaine Religieuse, 
April 2d, 1904, which sticks not at call- 
ing Paris “the most abandoned diocese 
of France from the religious standpoint.” 
One would fancy that Cardinal Rich- 
ard might mend his own fences and 
not worry over the few stray pickets 
missed from the home of Loisy at Belle- 
vue. 
s&s 
While the “Slocum” disaster and 
the inadequacy of the official inspection 
of steamboats at the port of New York 
still excite public comment, the testi- 
mony of Admiral Melville and others 
as to the influence that has prevented 
remedial legislation should not be over- 
looked. The passage of carefully pre- 
pared bills, designed to cause surely a 
strict and sufficient inspection of safe- 
guards on passenger steamships, in- 
cluding those engaged in ocean traffic, 
was blocked, they say, by the “ ship- 
ping interests.” Are these shipping in- 
terests, so hostile to Congressional leg- 
islation for the safety of passengers, 
the same shipping interests that have 
so persistently asked Congress for sub- 
sidies? 
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One lesson to be learned from the 
proceedings against those who as- 
saulted Mrs. Biddle, in New Jersey, is 
that there should be new legislation, 
imposing a heavier penalty for such a 
crime. It appears that one of these 
three scoundrels had been imprisoned 
for a short term for a similar assault 
upon a young woman. The negro who 
was burned at Wilmington for rape had 
been convicted of a similar crime some 
years earlier, but had been punished by 
only a short term in a New Jersey 
prison. The penalty for such an of- 
fense as was committed at Mt. Holly 
should be nothing less than imprison- 


ment for life. 
& 


Those who admire the courage 
shown by Judge Parker in sending that 
telegram to Mr. Sheehan should not 
forget the courage exhibited by Mr. 
Bryan four years ago. At Kansas City 
the Platform Committee was divided 
upon the question whether the cur- 
rency issue should be ignored. Mr. 
Bryan sent word that if it should be 
ignored, he must not be considered as 
a candidate for the nomination. This 
he did before the platform was adopted 
and, of course, before any nomination 
had been made. 


It is not so many years since no Non- 
conformist could be admitted to Ox- 
ford or Cambridge University, and 
some people seem still to think that 
English scholarship is confined to the 
Church of England. The highest 
honor at Cambridge is that of Senior 
Wrangler, and from 1860 to 1904 there 
have been 25 Nonconformists who have 
gained the coveted honor, leaving 20 
for Anglicans, Catholics and Agnostics 
combined. 

& 

It is a question that admits of dis- 
cussion whether the ecclesiastical ad- 
ministration of the Catholic Church is 
as wise as Protestants usually think it. 
For example, it has in this country 75 
theological seminaries, where a dozen 
would be better by far. It has 197 so- 
called colleges for boys and 646 col- 
leges for girls, nearly all of which are 
mere academies under a_ deceptive 
name. Most of the 7 universities have 
a better claim to their name. 
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Judge *Bradford’s Decision 


AFTER the defeat of the Harriman or 
Union Pacific interests in Minnesota, 
last April, they renewed in New Jersey 
their protests against the plan proposed 
by Mr. Hill and his associates for a dis- 
tribution of the assets of the Northern 
Securities Company, these assets being 
Northern Pacific and Great Northern 
stock, which carries control of the Bur- 
lington railway system. The decision of 
Judge Bradford in New Jersey, an- 
nounced last week, is a victory for the 
Harriman interests, so far as it goes; but 
it does not touch the merits of the main 
contention. It only grants a preliminary 
injunction restraining the Hill interests 
and the Northern Securities Company 
from distributing the assets according to 
their plan. This restraint is imposed in 
order that the distribution shall not take 
place until a decision as to the fairness 
and legality of the proposed plan shall 
have been reached in the courts. In all 
probability, this final decision will be 
made by the Supreme Court at Washing- 
ton, for the contending parties are in- 
clined to carry the question to the court 
of last resort. 

The control of great railway systems 
depends upon the final settlement of this 
controversy. To the Northern Securities 
Company the Harriman (Union Pacific- 
Southern Pacific) interests contributed 
about $78,000,000 of Northern Pacific 
stock. They demand that the same 
stock shall be returned to them; but the 
Hill interests propose to return Great 
Northern as well as Northern Pacific 
shares, requiring the Harriman interests 
to take about three-sevenths of the total 
in Great Northern. Thus the Harriman 
interests would lose control of the North- 
ern Pacific, control which they bought 
and which is represented by the $78,- 
000,000 of stock contributed. As control 
of the Northern Pacific would not only 
deprive the Hill interests of one of their 
two roads to the Pacific, but also would 
carry a moiety of the joint control of the 
Burlington system, the stake is worth 
fighting for. If the Harriman interests 
should be victorious, Union Pacific, 
Southern Pacific, Northern Pacific and, 
probably, Burlington would be in their 
possession. If the Union Pacific, how- 


ever, or one of its subsidiary companies 
should admit the ownership of a ma- 
jority of the stock of the Northern Pa- 
cific, a parallel and competing . trans- 
continental line, there might be a demand 
for the enforcement against it of the law 
that was used in the Northern Securities 


suit. 
& 


The Year’s Foreign Commerce 


An official statement of our foreign 
commerce in the fiscal year ending on 
June 30th, completed at Washington last 
week, shows that the sum of exports and 
imports, $2,451,574,023, was larger than 
ever before, that the exports of manu- 
factures surpassed those of any previous 
year, and that the exports of domestic 
products exceeded those of any other 
country. The figures are as follows: 

Exports. Imports. 

$1,460,829,539 $990,745,084 

1,420,141,679 1,025,719,237 
Exports were larger than in any other 
year except IgoI ; imports exceeded those 
of any previous year except 1903. Ex- 
ports of manufactures (the returns are 
not yet complete) in eleven months ex- 
ceeded by $17,000,000 those of the 
corresponding months of the record year, 
1900. The excess of exports over im- 
ports was $470,084,455, against $394,- 
422,442 in 1903. It was in 1901 that 
the largest excess was shown, $664,592,- 
000, the imports then having been only 
$823,000,000. The value of goods im- 
ported free of duty last year was $453,- 
823,136; those on which duties were paid 
were valued at $536,921,948. Exports of 
breadstuffs showed a decline of $70,000,- 
000, but this was more than made good 
by increases of $54,500,000 in cotton, 
$11,500,000 in mineral oils, and $12,500,- 
000 in cattle, hogs and sheep. 

& 

PHILADELPHIA has sold $16,000,000 
of thirty-year 3% per cent. municipal 
bonds at 101.036, the bid of a syndicate 
led by J. & W. Seligman & Co., of New 
York. 

. Dividends announced : 


Atch. , Top. & Santa Fé R’way (Serial De- 
benture), Coupon No 5, payable August 1st. 
Louisville Nashville R.R., 244 per cent., 
Pen August roth. 
_— Ins Co., 5 per cent., payable on de- 
mand 
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Insurance 


The Withdrawal of the Mutual 
Life Insurance from Germany 


Tue following letter written by Presi- 
dent McCurdy, of the Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, just made public, is 
noteworthy, first, because of the explana- 
tion it gives of the company’s withdrawal 
from Germany. It is important likewise 
because of the laying down in it of cer- 
tain principles that are very broad in 
their application to present day problems 
in many fields: 


New York, May 27, 1904. 
Emory McCutntock, Esg., Actuary. 

Dear Sir—I acknowledge receipt of your 
letter of the 23d inst., inclosing a translation 
of a letter addressed to you by Dr. Gruner, 
president of the German Imperial Supervising 
Office for Private Insurance, dated April 8th 
last. 

Leaving aside the discussion of technical 
questions, I come to the consideration of the 
important principle involved in this proposi- 
tion. Briefly, this is the surrender of the priv- 
ileges, duties and powers of the Board of 
Trustees of this company to the Imperial 
Supervising Office. The acceptance of the 
terms of Dr. Gruner’s letter would imply con- 
currence by me in the opinion, evidently held 
by the supervising office, that the Trustees 
of this company, acting in accordance with the 
authority and powers conferred upon them by 
the company’s charter, are either incompetent 
or unworthy of managing its affairs. 

Since the company was originally expelled 
from Prussia, in 1895, the principle involved 
has been practically the same as it is to-day, 
and it is against this principle that the Mutual 
Life has persistently and constantly contended. 
To agree to make the management of the-com- 
pany subservient to any governmental regula- 
tions which now exist or may at any time 
hereafter be imposed by the German Empire, 
or subservient to the will or political aims of 
the Imperial Chancellor, without the right of 
recourse to any court of law, and under penalty 
of expulsion and the confiscation of business 
established, would be beyond the legal author- 
ity of the present Board of Trustees, and, if 
attempted, would be a departure from princi- 
ples which are national, and are as old as the 
foundation of this country as an independent 
Republic. 
analogous, in its fundamental principle, to the 
Constitution of the United States and of the 
constituent States. This principle recognizes 
the right of individuals or corporations to 
manage their own affairs to suit themselves, 
ptovided the laws necessary for the conserva- 
tion of society are not infringed. It is this 
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The charter of this company is: 


basic principle which has foster@d and stimu- 
lated the industries of this country; it is this 
independent, responsible direction of corpo- 
rate affairs which has placed this country, in 
many branches of commerce and industry, 
ahead of any other country in the world, and 
it is this independence of direction, involving 
a corresponding sense of moral as well as le- 
gal responsibility, which has made the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company the largest, and prob- 
ably the most successful, corporation of its 
kind in any civilized country. 

In the business of life insurance, which is 
fiduciary in its character, it is universally 
recognized that the greatest publicity should 
be given to the condition of the company and 
to the actions of its Trustees and officers, in 
order that the public may have a clear insight 
into the affairs of the corporation; but so long 
as such public statements show the solvency 
of the institution and the honesty of its man- 
agement the action of the Board of Trustees, 
which is the freely elected representative of 
the policyholders at large, is independent and 
cannot be questioned. 

During our negotiations with Prussia, and 
subsequently with the German Empire under 
a new insurance regulation, the company has 
endeavored in every way to meet the require- 
ments of the Government. Inquiries into 
methods and practices have from time to time 
been multiplied and expanded ; to these inquir- 
ies the fullest possible answers and explana- 
tions have been made. That stage of the ne- 
gotiations seems now to have been passed, and 
we are confronted as sine qua non for admis- 
sion to the Empire with the demand that the 
management of the company shall be practical- 
ly turned over to the. authorities of the Ger- 
man Empire. This we respectfully and posi- 
tively decline to do. 

I should be glad if you will communicate 
this decision to Dr. Gruner by the hands of 
our Director General for Germany, Baron von 
Gablenz, who will make him a formal state- 
ment to the same effect. Yours very truly, 

Ricuarp A. McCurpy, President. 








Insurance Statement 


THE HOME INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 

The one hundred and second semiannual 
statement of the Home Insurance Company, of 
which Elbridge G. Snow is President, has just 
been made public. The total assets, July 1, 1904, 
amount to $17,437,140. The cash capital is 
$3,000,000. The reserves for premium fund, 
unpaid losses, taxes, reinsurance and all o‘her 
claims amount to $8,419,332, leaving a net sut- 
plus of $6,017,807, or a surplus as regards pol- 
icy holders of $9,017,807. A semiannual divi- 
dend of 7 per cent. has been declared. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


“INTERPINES” 


‘int IN THE HEART OF ORANGE COUNTY 


ng A quiet, beautiful ‘‘ Home” replete with all elements 


ustry, [which make a refined and desirable life. Particularly 
Ae: adapted to the needs of aged and infirm semi-invalids and 
an - the sensitive nervous subject. Resident physicians 

utual [devote their entire attention to those placed under their care. 
prob- Bi way of electricity, baths, massage, etc. 
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Drives, walks, golf, tennis, etc., etc. 
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— Annual 
Statement 


—OF THE — 
1817 


——FIRE 
ASSOCIATION 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Offices: 407 and 409 Walnut St. 


JANUARY 1, 1904. 
ASSETS, ~ e ° 
LIABILITIES. 


$6, 332,403.74 
$500,000.00 


680. 
4,570,920.05 
921,802.93 


332,403.74 
— orricers — ®*39%403-7 
ELIHU C. IRVIN, President. 
THEO. H. CONDERMAN, Vice-President. 
WiLtiAw MUIR, 2d Vice-President. 
M. G. GARRIGUES God’ 7 aut Brose. 
R. N. Y, Jn, Assist. Secretary. 








ydrozone 


sent on receipt of roc. to pay 
postage. Positively relieves and 
cures Oak or Ivy Poisoning, Sun- 
burn, Prickly Heat, Hives, and 
immediately takes the sting out 


of Mosquito Bites. A marvel- 
ous remedy for burns, and will 
‘positively prevent blood poison- 
ing from cuts or abrasions. 


Sold by leading druggists. 


None genuine without my signature, 


“Re Chetan 


Dept. E, 57 Prince St., New York 


Send for free Booklet on ‘‘ How to treat 
diseases,” containing hundreds of testi- 
monials of wonder cures. 
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DO YOU 
WANT TO 
HNOW 


about the most delightful places in this country to 
spend the Summer? . 


A region easy to get to, beautiful scenery, pure, 
bracing, cool air, plenty of attractive resorts, good 
hotels, good fishing, golf, something to do all the time 
—economical living, health, rest and comfort. 

Then write to-day (enclosing two-cent stamp to pay 
postage), mention this paper and we will send you our 
1904 edition of 


“\ VUichigan in Summer”? 





containing 64 pages, 200 pictures, maps, hotel rates, 
etc., and interesting information about this famous 
resort region reached via the 


Grand Rapids & Indiana R’y 


““THE FISHING LINE”’ 


Petoske 
Mackinac Island 
Walloon Lake 
Harbor Point 
Northport 


Wequetonsin 
a Vv — 


A fine train service, fast time, excellent dining cars, 
etc., from ST. LOUIS, LOUISVILLE, INDIANAP- 
OLIS, CINCINNATI, CHICAGO. 


c. L. LOCKWOOD 
General Passenger & Ticket Agent 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 











Stained 
Glass 
Windows 


are one of the most 
beautiful of all 
forms of MEMO- 
RIAL S——DE- 
SIGNS SUBMIT- 
TED for simple or 
elaborate work ORNAMENTAL, 
SYMBOLIC or FIGURE DESIGNS 
for ERECTION in any part of the 


UNITED STATES. 


Send for ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOKS. 


J. & R. LAMB, 


Office: 59 Carmine Street, N. Y. 


SARATOGA 
VICHY 


A NATURAL ALKALINE WATER 


Take a bottle with your dinner 
You will find it 


Sparkling, Delicious and Beneficial 


Saratoga Vichy Spring Co. 


Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 


Any Church 


Contemplating putting in warm air Furnaces 
this season will do well to write us at once, 
We offer special inducements on the famous 
Bay State Furnace. 

For 70 years the best. 


Barstow Stove Company, 


Providence, R. I. 
65 Portland Street, Boston. 210 Water Street, New York. 
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MAINE FOR HEALTH. 

In addition to its varied physical features, Maine 
ya an enviable reputation for health. The State 

made up of tasteful cities and beautiful towns and 
villages where the home life controls. There is 00 
squalor and no slums. Its ‘great diversity of top 
graphical features, far northern situation, sea-bathed 
and forest-cleansed air, abundant and pure water, and 
absence of periodical rains, are some of the attributes 
of health possessed by Maine. It offers choice of resi: 
dence by the seashore, in the interior, among the hills 
and farms and pleasant villages, or in the forest apd 
lake regions. 

The altitude of the interior of the State gives @ 
climate noted for its comparative dryness of atmos 
en and abounding sunshine, conditions exceedingly 
avorable to the rapid improvement of puny childrel 
and most favorable to lung diseases. The climate of 
Maine’s extensive coniferous forest region is umer 
celled for tonic properties. Maine possesses pure alt. 
no smoke and dust-laden air of cities, pure water, iD: 
numerable lakes and streams, springs and wells 3 
ciently removed from buildings. There is entire fret- 
dom from malaria—no case of which scourge eve 
originated in Maine. Sanitary organization and health 
laws the best. Since the establishment of the Maine 
State Board of Health not another State has made 
such rapid advancement in its sanitary organization 
and its health laws. 

For publications descriptive of what Maine has te 
induce rest for the overworked, health for the invalid 
and recreation for all, address F. B. Boothby, G. P. 4. 
Maine Central R. R., Portland, Me. 
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DIVIDENDS 


Office of the 
PHENIX INSURANGE GOMPANY 
Brooklyn, N. Y., July 18, 1904, 


9TH DIVIDEND. 

THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS has this day declared the Semi- 
Annual Dividend of Five per cent. (5%), —_ le on demand at the 
branch office of the Company, No. 68 William Street, New York 
(ity, to stockholders of record on thi; date, 

, CHARLES F. KOSTER, Secretary. 








LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE R. R. CO. 


904. 
' SMITHERS, Assistant Treasurer. 


E. L. 
New York, July 11th, 1904. 





THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND SANTA FE 
RAILWAY GOMPANY. 


Coupons No. 5, due August 1, 1904, from The Atchison, Topeka 
md Santa Fe Railway Company FOUR PER CENT. SERIAL 
DEBENTURE BONDS will be paid on and after August 1, 1904, 
upon presentation at the office of the Company, No.5 Nassau 
Street, New York City. 

H. W. GARDINER, Assistant Treasurer. 

New York. July 18, 1904, 





UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY, 
42 Broadway, New York, July 7th, 1904. 


THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE 


United States Rubber Company has this day declared a dividend 
of one and one-half per cent. on the Preferred Stock of this Com- 
pany from the net earnings for the fiscal year beginning April 1st, 
1%, to stockholders of record at 3 P. M., August S3ist, 1904, pay- 
able September 15th, 1904 

The Preferred Stock Transfer Books will close at 3 P, M. on 
Wednesday, August Sist, 1904, and reopen at 10 A, M. on Friday, 
September 16th, 1904. JOHN J. WATSON, Jr., Treasurer. 





AMERIGAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 


GOMPANY. 
Four Per Cent. Collateral Trust Bonds. 
Coupons from these bonds, payable by their terms on 
July 1, 1904, at the office of the Treasurer in New York, 
vill be paid by the Manhattan Trust Company, 20 Wall 


Street. 
WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 


New York, June 20, 1904. 


——— 


Selected List of 
Investment Securities 


To yield from 4% to 5% and over. 
Copy mailed on application. 


William and Pine Sts., New York 
Branch office, Albany, N. Y. 





A BACK LICK 


Settled the Case With Her. 


Many at discoveries have been made by accident and 
things Sitter than gold mines have been found in this way, 
for example when even the accidental discovery that coffee 

the real cause of one’s sickness proves of most tremea- 
dous value because it locates the cause and the person has 
then a chance to get well. 

‘“‘For over 25 years,’’ says a Missouri woman, ‘‘I suf- 
fered untold agonies in stomach, and even the best 
physicians disagreed as to the cause without giving me any 

rmanent help, different ones saying it was gastritis, ia- 

igestion, neuralgia, etc.; so I dragged along m year to 
year, always h sick, until finally I gave up all hopes of 
ever being well again. 

** When taking dinner with a friend one ‘5 she said sh 
had a new drink which turned out to be Postum, and 
liked it so well I told her I ent I would stop coffee 
for a while and use it, which I did. 


** So for three months we had Postum in place of coffee 
without ever having one of my old spells, but was always 
healthy and vigorous instead. 

** Husband kept saying he was convinced it was coffee 
that caused those spells, but even then I would’nt believe 
it until one day we got out of Postum and, as we lived two 
4 from town, I thought to use the coffee we had in the 

ouse. 

“The result of a week’s use of coffee again was that I 
had another terrible spell of agony and distress, proving 
that it was the coffee and nothing else. That settled it 
and I said good-bye to coffee forever, and since then Postum 
alone has been our hot mealtime drink. 

‘* My friends all say I am looking worlds better and my 
complexion is much improved. All the other members of 
our family have been benefited, too, by Postum in place of 
the old drink, coffee.’"” Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Ten days trial of Postum in place of coffee or tea is the 
wise — for every coffee drinker. Such a trial tells the 
exact truth often where coffee is not suspected. 

Look in each pkg. for the famous little book, ‘‘ The Road 
to Wellville.’’ 


Nr ISAAC HomPSONS EYF WATER 


A Friend in Need 


Lay bya part of your earnings regu- 
larly. Buy stock in a good 


Dividend Paying Gold Mine 


And you will have a friend working day 
and night for you. Send for my Booklet 
containing much information for the in- 
vestor. It tells you how to increase your 
income. 


ANDREW L. BUSH, 


Confidential Broker, 
307 Main Street, Springfield, Mass. 








Bank References. 





has to 
4 invalid 
G. P, 4. 


JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 





THE INDEPENDENT 





Incorporated 1853, 


United States Tiust Company of New York, 


45 and 47 Wall Street. 





CA PITAL, . s . . . 


SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, ® + 


$2,000,000.00 
$12,250,114.79 





LYMAN J. GAGE, Pres. D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-Pres. JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 


HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 


LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 





JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of the Board of Trustees. 





The Peoples Trust Company. 


Main Office, 172 Montague 8t., 
Bedford Branch, Bedford Av. at elsey St. 


June 90, 1904, 
RESOURCES 
Loans and bills nee 
Bonds and mortga; 
Real estate and Panking house 
aes accrued 


Capital and su 
Udi vided POG. 6 ccccccccccccceccoeccccccccosccscses ews 
peers’ for taxes 


EDWARD. JOHNSON, President. 
J. G. DETT Vice Presidents. 


HORACE J. MORSE 
CHAR ‘A. BOODY, Secre wet 
Assistant 
Secretaries. 


LES 
CHARLES L. SCHENCK, 
HENRY M. HEATH, 

Privacy- 


Security. Gonvenience. 


THE SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
OF THE 
NATIONAL PARK BANK, 
214 BROADWAY, 


Offer exceptional facilities tor the safe-keeping of 
securities. Boxes ot all sizes and prices. 





Large, light and airy rooms for the use and convenience of 
customers. ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH BANK. 


1876— —1904 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage 
Loans upon Real Estate. - - - 


R.L. DAY © CO. 


BANKERS 


3 Nassau St., New York. 40 Water St., Boston. 
Commission Orders Executed in Both Markets. 


Investment Securities. 





29th YEAR. 








ng western m 
Fooqual We give rao bof th 
nen of ae d 
fail in formation free. PERKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kan, 


33 YEARS QUE, CUSTOMERS 


HAVE TESTED 





Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 





List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any addres, 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, 


John by envy > Boston. Gpembey \ Commerce, Chicago 
me Office aS itscablished 1871. wa Falls, Lowa. 


INSURANCE 
THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Gompany 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary 


$33,590,909.39 





Assets, Jan. ist, 1904, = 
Liabilities, = «= * 
Surplus, 2 


New York OFrfice, Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway. 


GEO. J. WIGHT, 
Manager of Agents for Southern New York. 


Discounting the Future. 


More or less, we all have to do it. When a man begins! 
save up a competency by the savings bank or by investing 
the profits of business, he discounts the future most com 
pletely, and the unavoidable drawback is that his own death 
may destroy all his calculations—he is sure of nothing. But 
Life Insurance, especially the Endowment form, discounts 
the future and makes the result certain now. That is the 
difference ; one begins—the other virtually finishes at onee. 
This is only a hint. Tae MerropotiTaN Lire INSURANCE 
Company oF New York will be glad to explain farther, wih 
out cost ortrouble to you 








THE INDEPENDENT 





State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President 


January rst, 1904. 
es 


LIABILITIES, - - 21,064,170.00 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) - $2,185,078.30 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 Broadway. 
C.W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - Boston, Mass. 








Assets, Jan. 1, 1904, . $35, 784,01 0.50 
Liabilities, -« - . 32,569,406.71 


$3,214,603.79 
All forms of Life and Endowment all policies,» issued, 


CASH distributions endorse Se 
ereon the cash surrender and < paid 
to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 


tatute. 
Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on application to 
the Company’s Office. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest, Alfred D, Foster, Vice-Prest, 
SF. Trull, Secretary. Wm, B, Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 


German American 


Insurance Company 
New Pork 


CAPITAL INCREASED TO 


1500000 
$12, 074. , p06 


s 9 
FIRE INSURANCE 


National ot Hartford, 


CONNECTICUT. 
_, STATEMENT JANUARY ™, 1904. 


op Losses and other claims MELE 
1st, 
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MARINE and INLAND INSURANCE. 


Atlantic Mutual 
Tnsurance Company, 


OFFICE, 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Organized in 1842, 


IN8URE8 AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND TRAN8- 
PORTATION RI8K8 AND WILL I88UE POLICIES 
MAKING LO88 PAYABLE IN ENGLAND, 


Assets Over Twelve Million Dollars 
for the Security of ite Policies. 


The profits of the Company revert to the assured 
and are divided annually upon the premiums ter- 
minated during the year, thereby reducing the cost 
of insurance, 

For such dividends, certificates are issued bear- 
ing interest until ordered to be redeemed, in ac- 
cordance with the Charter. 


A. A. RAVEN, President. 

F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON 3 Vice-Pres’t. 
G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Sec’y. 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity—as best 
adapted to their practical wants such 
as is issued by the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society 
E. W. SCOTT, President, 


ae Washington 


Life Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK 




















W. A. Brewer, Jr., Graham H. Brewer, 
President Vice-President 

















THE INDEPENDENT 


Disability Insurance Pays | 
BENEFITS FOR BOTH ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS. 
Cost No Greater Than Ordinary Policy Sold by Other Companies, 


SPECIAL FEATURES 

Accumulations, _ Fixed Optional Indemnities, 

Surgeons’ Fees, Identification Certificate, 
None of the Usual Restrictions. 














All made possible by this Company’s original plan of insuring only 
business and professional men. 


70,000 Policies in Force. Over $5,000,000.00 Paid in Claims. 





The Preferred Accident Insurance Company, j 


290-292 Broadway, New York. 


PHINEAS C. LOUNSBURY, Pres. 





KIMBALL C. ATWOOD, Secy. 








The Lawyers’ Title 
Tnsurance Company 


OF NEW YORK. 
37 Liberty St., Manhattan. 38 Court St., Brooklyn, 


Examines and insures titles. Makes searches. 
Lends money on bond and mortgage. Sells 
real estate mortgages. Furnishes surveys and 
engineering data. Makes appraisements of real 
estate. Furnishes bills for taxes, assessments 
and water rates. 


Capital and Surplus, $8,000,000 


OFFICERS 
EDWIN W. COGGESHALL, President and General Manager, 
Vice-President, 2nd Vice-President, 3rd Vice-President, 
DAVID B.OGDEN, JOHN T.LOCKMAN, LOUIS V. BRIGHT. 
Secretary, Assistant Secretary, 
LOUIS V. BRIGHT. H. E. JACKSON. 
Treasurer, Assistant General Manager, 
WM. P. DIXON. SAMUEL GREEN. 
DIRECTORS 


EDWIN W. COGGESHALL JAMES H. HYDE 
JAMES STILLMAN GRORGE H. SQUIRE 





FREDERIC DE P. FOSTE 
y > TER 
FRANKLIN B. LORD 
JOHN ARBUCKLB 
JOHN WEBBE 
HENRY E. HOWLAND 
CHARLES F. MILLER 
LOUIS V. BRIGHT 














ENRY MORGENTHAU 

. FREDERIC KERNOCHAN 

- HARSEN RHOADES 

. LAWRENCE MARCELLUS 
ES M. VARNUM 














Mutual Reserve Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK A. BURNHAM, President 
305, 307, 309 Broadway, NEW YORK 


Certificate ot the Valuation ot Policié 
Three and One-Half and Four Per Cent. 


STATE OF NEW YORE 
INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


Insw 
Yor 
ance in this Btate. 
I further certify that 


per the Comb 


Net Value of Policies 
pd * Additions......... 
Annuities......... 


Less Net Value Policies Reinsured. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set 
~—) hand, and caused my Official Seal to be affixed, st 
SuaL city of Albany, the ay, and a year first above written. — 

“~~ FRANCIS HENDRICKS, 
Superintendent of Insurane® 


Total Payments to Polleynolders, $57,784,177. 
Surplus to Polleyholders, - - 506,600 





